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Tne week has witnessed a further liquidation 
of speculation in France, where several credit 
concerns not of the first importance have col- 
lapsed, and it has witnessed in this country a 
beginning of the liquidation of the ‘bull 
speculation” in Cotton and Produce Exchange 
commodities. There was at no time during 
the week anything like a panic in the foreign 
markets for securities, and at the close some 
improvement was apparent. Nevertheless, 
there was sufficient uneasiness early in the 
week to advance again the rates here for 
foreign exchange to the gold-exporting point; 
and the result was an outflow of specie of 
nearly $2,500,000. The Bank of England 
steadily gained specie during the week, but 
not in sufficient amounts to warrant a reduc- 
tion in the discount rate, which is still 6 per 
cent. The decline in the domestic markets in 
the prices of cotton, breadstuffs,and provisions 
was large, but as yet it has not been sufficient 
to quicken or enlarge the export movement, 
although of course the tendency is in that di- 
rection. As soon as merchandise exports be- 
come active, a stoppage of gold exports will 
be in order. The New York money market 
was easy at 4@6 per cent., although the banks 
lost $2,330,000 of their surplus reserve, 
which was reduced to $4,050,000, against 
$6,380,000 a yearago. At the Stock Exchange 
the tendency of prices, as a rule, was to lower 
figures. The Advisory Commission, consist- 
ing of Messrs. A. G@. Thurman, of Ohio, E. B. 
Washburne, of Illinois, and T. M. Cooley, of 
Michigan, which is to consider the question of 
differential rates referred to it by the trunk- 
line railroads, met early in the week to prepare 
for regular sessions in March. There was a 
break of 15@25}4 points in Tennessee State 
bonds, on account of a decision of the Supreme 
Court of that State that the Funding Act is 
unconstitutional. The most scandalous part of 
the business was that most of this decline oc- 
curred before the decision was rendered, show- 
ing that the decision was known in Wall 
Street before it was announced in court. 
There was also a heavy decline in the inferior 
class of railroad bonds, such as are speculated 
in like shares. Outside of speculation, the 
general trade of the country continues very 
large in volume and satisfactory as to profits, 
The price of silver bullion in London ad- 
vanced to 524d. per ounce; and the bullion 
value of the 4124-grain silver dollar advanced 
to $0.8855. 





Lord Granville’s elaborate despatch about 
the Isthmus CanaF would be very curious read- 
ing if we had not already had Mr. Blaine’s. 
Any one would suppose, on seeing them, if he 
knew nothing of the history of the matter, 
that there was a contention going on for the 
possession of a canal across the Isthmus 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. There 1s not. There is no such 
canal in existence. None is likely to be in 





existence either in Mr. Blaine’s or 
Granville’s hfetime. The money for such a 
canal has not been subscribed. It is much 
less likely to be subscribed now than it was 
six months ago, and it grows more and more 
unlikely to be subscribed with every despatch 
about the control of it. No prudent man cares 
to put money into an enterprise over which 
two first-class powers seem likely to quarrel. 
Earl Granville denies that the greatness 
of the Pacitic coast was not foreseen when the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was made, and alleges 
that the causes of dissatisfaction with its work- 
ing which subsequently arose have since been 
removed, by the voluntary action of the British 
yovernment. This may be all true, but does 
not make up for the absence of a canal. This 
is all that is needed to make the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty really worth discussion. The treaty 
is about a canal; but until there 1s a canal, or 
a near prospect of one, it is simply an expres- 
sion of opinion now thirty years old. Quar- 
relling over its provisions is very like litigation 
over a bequest of a testator who has left no 
assets. It was worth Mr. Blaine’s while to 
write aboutit, because he needed the despatch 
for home use, but nobody else can get any good 
out of the question. 





Mr. Blaine’s despatch, offering the media- 
tion of the United States for the settlement of 
a boundary dispute between Mexico and 
Guatemala, is another instance of the trouble. 
some vivacity which has played such curious 
freaks in his management of our foreign 
affairs. There is really no reason why the 
United States should not act as mediator be- 
tween Mexico and Guatemala in such a case, 
if the two countries desire it. On the con- 
trary, it would be a very proper and, per- 
haps, a very useful thing to all parties con- 
cerned. But the first requisite is that both 
parties to the contest should want such a 
mediation. Mr. Blaine, after having been 
requested by Guatemala to interpose his good 
offices, was also justified in trying to as- 
certain whether Mexico would be willing 
to accept such an offer on our part. But 
when, in doing so, he rushed in with his- 
torical statements which were not only open 
to question, but also betrayed a bias of his 
mind in favor of the Guatemala side of the 
case, and when, besides, his despatch con- 
tained some expressions which could be con- 
strued as unfavorably reflecting upon the 
conduct of Mexico, it was very natural that 
his professions of disinterested friendship and 
of ‘‘lofty” purposes should have found 
scanty appreciation, and that the only honors 
borne away by our Government from the 
correspondence should have consisted in some 
corrections as to historical facts rather point- 
edly administered by the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to the American Secretary of 
State. 


Ex-President Prado, of Peru, publishes an 


, Open letter to Mr. Christiancy in reply to his 
' confidential despatch on the ways and man- 


ners of the Peruvians. It consists chiefly of a 
flat denial of all Mr. Christiancy’s charges of 


Lord | 


degradation and corruption. He suggests inci 


| dentally a curious explanation of Mr. Chris 


| spared your own country.” 





tiancy’s statement that the Chinese are generally 
treated in Peru with the same severity as the 
slaves were in our Southern States. ‘*Youmust 
have felt very bilious when you wrote that 
letter,” he says, have 
He ridicules the 
standing would 


“or you would 
idea that a of 
caste” in Lima if he were to carry a parece! 
through the streets, and that the 
whole thing depends entirely on the size of 
the parcel. he ad 
mits, ‘‘are carried by servants or sent home 
by the sellers.” ‘‘after all, 
what has public opinion to do with what a 


man ** lose 


declares 
‘* Large-sized parcels 
But, he continues, 


person carries or does not carry in his hand ° 
To a philosopher, of course, nothing what 
ever, but to the jaundiced eye of Caste it may 
have a great deal. in where 
Caste has lost its hold upon polities to so great 
an extent, it still draws the line at’ parcels 
“‘tied with a string,” and in Lima this delicate 
distinction is probably unknown 


Even London, 


It is reported that Senator Ingalls’s resola 
tion against the repeal of the Pension Arrears 
Act will pass the Senate almost without a dis- 
senting voice, since the Southern Senators who 
were on the Confederate side during the war 
seek to demonstrate their loyalty by favoring 
any amount of pensions for Union soldiers. 


| But the worst of it is that they will also push 


; or 


the passage of a bill to pension all the surviv- 
ors of the Mexican whether 
not, and the widows of 

have died. It 


disabled 
of them 
this 


war 
those 


that is suggested that 


| measure is particularly favored by Southerners 
| forthe reason that the South furnished a large 


| number of soldiers at that time. 


Of course, 
estimates are made to show that only an incon 
siderable sum will be needed for that purpose, 
as the number of surviving Mexican war vete- 
rans cannot be very large. But the crop of 
such veterans and of Mexican war widows that 
will show themselves immediately after the 
passage of a bill to pension them all, will be 
marvellous to behold. Pensioning men disabled 
in the service is one thing ; but pensioning those 


| who have come out of a war without having 
| suffered any injury at all, and a great many of 





whom have been the whole time in depots and 
other comfortable places, scarcely away from 
home, is a thing which a nation cannot 
afford, unless it absolutely does not know what 
to do with its money We are not precisely in 
that condition. The Pension Arrears Act has al 
ready imposed burdens upon the people which, 
in the course of time, they will become more 
sensible of than they seem to be now. but 
the kind of demagogy which passed that 
act seems determined to stop at nothing unless 
public opinion interposes a veto which poli- 
ticians will not dare to disregard. 


The decision of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court that the 100-3 Funding Act of that State 
is unconstitutional, is based on the clause 
making the coupons receivable for taxes fora 
long period of time. The Court says that the 
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Legislature has no power to make a contract 
of this character, apparently on the ground 
that the legislative authority to raise money 
by taxation is limited to periods of two 
years No clause of the Tennessee Con 
stitution has been mentioned which  war- 
rants such a construction; and if the 


the is that because each 


Legislature lasts for two years only, therefore 


meaning of Court 
coupons cannot be made receivable for taxes 
beyond that period, the decision will long be 
remembered as a remarkable feat in legal in- 
terpretation. The Court seems to think that 
the Legislature might bind the people of Ten- 
nessee for two years, but we doubt it. The 
people of Tennessee are as hard a people for a 
Legislature bind as any in the world. 
The bondholders complain of the de- 
cision of the Court, and insist that they 
are being swindled. This, however, was to 
have been expected, for bondholders, when 
payment is stopped, always become querulous 
and dissatisfied. Nothing short of complete 
confiscation will silence a noisy creditor of this 
class. The Georgians adopted this plan seve- 
ral years ago. They did not divide into any 
parties on the debt question, but simply ap- 
pointed a committee, told it to go over the 
debt, and settle what should be paid and what 
should not. The committee repudiated all that 
they thought had better be repudiated, and 
there was no further trouble. The bondholders 
at first wrote letters about it to the newspapers; 
but even this they have now given up, and Geor- 
gia is prosperous and happy, and its credit as 
high as that of any state in the world. 


to 


There is a law forbidding officers and em- 
ployees of the Government, who are not of the 
class appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate, to demand or receive from 
any other officer or employee any money or 
other property for political purposes. The 
penalty is removal from office and a fine not 
exceeding $500. For several years General 
N. M. Curtis was employed by the Govern- 
ment as a special agent of the Treasury De- 
partment. Last autumn he was also made 
treasurer of the Republican Central Committee 
of this State. As such he received contribu- 
tions of money for political purposes from 
Government clerks and other employees in 
the Custom-house and Post-office. The 
Civil-Service Reform Association of this city 
brought the matter to the notice of Gene- 
ral Curtis’s chief, Secretary Folger, for such 
action the law contemplated. General 
Curtis contended that he was not a Gov- 
ernment oflicer or employee within the mean- 
ing of the law. We learn now that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has decided to dispense 
with General Curtis’s services at the end of 
this month and to send all the papers in the 
vase to the District Attorney of the United 
States in this city, to prosecute General Curtis 
if in his, the District Attorney’s, opinion there 
has been any violation of the law. Secretary 
Folger, in explanation of his action, is re- 
ported to have suid to a correspondent of the 
Tribune that when he came in as Secretary it 
was understood that General Curtis should 
‘**close up” the special business for which he 
was employed as soon as possible, and ‘‘ when 
these charges were ma‘le it was agreed in con- 


as 
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sultation between us [the Secretary and Gen- 
eral Curtis] that he should retire by the end of 
this month.” 


If this report of the conversation with Sec- | 
retary Folger is correct, it would seem as if | 


the Secretary had avoided deciding the case 
upon its merits, and preferred to have it ap- 
pear that the discontinuance of General Cur- 
tis’s services had nothing to do with the viola- 
tion of the statute concerning the levying of 
political assessments. The Secretary does not 
seem to have decided the question whether 
General Curtis did or did not belong to 
the of employees contemplated by 
the law. We do not see how the Secretary 
could leave that question undecided, inasmuch 
as the law provides that any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government belonging to a cer- 
tain class and doing a certain thing shallin the 
first place be removed. And as General Cur- 
tis, in his capacity of special agent of the 
Treasury, was subject to removal by the head 
of that Department, it was obviously the 
province of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
determine when under the law he was required 
to remove a certain employee for a certain of- 
fence. This was the duty of the Treasury 
Department just as much as it is the duty of 
the District Attorney in New York to prose- 
cute General Curtis for a misdemeanor if the 
facts and the law warrant such a prosecution. 
To dispense with General Curtis's services for 
some other reason would look somewhat like 
shirking the question. 


class 


Mr. Cannon, the Mormon contestant for a 
seat in the House of Representatives as Dele- 
gate from Utah Territory, has been examined by 
the Judiciary Committee of the House for the 
purpose of getting from him some information 
about Mormonism in general, and to give him 
an opportunity to show ‘‘ why the bill now 
before them to prevent all polygamists from 
voting und holding office should not be fa- 
vorably reported.” Mr. Cannon made some 
statements which will startle the female popu- 
lation outside of Utah, if they are at all ner- 
vous. Ile, for instance, said, ‘‘ spiritual mar- 
riage” meant that ‘‘no woman could secure 
exaltation in heaven unless united in marriage 
to a Latter-Day Saint of the Mormon Church 
on earth.” This would evidently make female 
society in the next world very exclusive. Final- 
ly Mr. Cannon fell back upon the old hackneyed 
argument, that ‘‘ before Congress undertook to 
regulate the morality of Utah, there were 
matters nearer home which required attention : 
for instance, he had read only recently in the 
Washington newspapers of babes left to die 
in corner lots, and he thought there was a 
condition of affairs in the District of Colum- 
bia which required the attention of the 
Committee on the Judiciary more than did the 
Territory of Utah.” To which Mr. Reed, of 
Maine, very properly replied that we do not 
defend such things here and that there is a law 
against it. It is the usual excuse of the advo- 
cates of an abuse that things elsewhere are not 
as they ought to be. But the Mormons carry 


this kind of reasoning to a rather unusual 
length. ‘‘ There is a good deal of illicit inter- 


course in your society,” they say, ‘‘ and there- 
fore we are justified in legalizing it among 
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ourselves by recognizing polygamy as a di- 
vine institution. The bad practices of your 
society are against your law, but we do 
the same thing in accordance with our law. 
Therefore, you are sinners and we are saints.” 
Why not apply the same rule to stealing 
and manslaughter? 


The New York Stalwarts bad a little dinner 
on Monday, in the guise of ‘‘the Lincoln Club,” 
at which Mr. Emory Storrs and the Rev. Dr. 
Newman were the principal speakers, although 
General Grant told one or two good stories about 
Lincoln. Mr. Storrs, as the custom is at Stal- 
wart feasts, laid the flattery on General Grant 
very thick, and then gave his views about 
what the state of things in this city ought to 
be. The city ought to be Stalwart, he said, 
and ‘‘ independent in its Stalwartism,” ‘‘ be- 
cause Stalwart influences had made the nation 
great”; and he declared, somewhat mysteri- 
ously, that he for his part would ‘‘ rather have 
athousand years of conflict than four such 
years of foul, sneaking, lying, blustering, nasty 
hypocrisy as we have passed through.” It would 
appear from this that Mr. Storrs has been hav- 
ing some very disagreeable experiences recently, 
but heought either to have explained what they 
were, or to have avoided all allusion to them. 
When his moral indignation is fairly aroused 
it always excites deep public interest and 
curiosity, and he ought not to excite these 
feclings and then leave them unsatisfied. One 
of the odd things about ‘‘the Grant crowd ” 
is that they have always had a chaplain, and 
their chaplain has of course to be a man of 
mild and tolerant disposition. Ecclesiastics 
of this kind are easy enough to find, but it is not 
easy to find an ecclesiastic who combines this 
mild and tolerant disposition with an ardent 
enthusiasm and a burning imagination. The 
present holder of the office, however, does so, 
and falls little below his predecessor, Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, who was reminded by the 
Grant Administration of the Transfiguration on 
the Mount. Dr. Newman, in like manner, in 
a burst of childhke rapture over Roscoe 
Conkling, declared that this particular name 
‘would live when the bronze had melted, and 
the marble crumbled, and the canvas faded 
away, and while the stars shine.” 


Cadet Whittaker’s case, after being passed 
upon by the Judge-Advocate-General, who 
found that the court-martial was illegally con- 
stituted, is now before the Secretary of War, 
who is said to be very busy and to have no 
time to look into it. It is expected that he 
will shortly refer it to the Attorney-General 
to see what he thinks about the point of 
the Judge-Advocate-General. The Attor- 
ney-General is, however, we believe, very 
busy too, and there is no knowing when he 
will be able to attend to it. All this delay is 
of course delightful for Whittaker, because, 
the court-martial having found him guilty, it 
not only saves him from the consequences of 
his conviction for the moment, but raises the 
probability that his conviction will never have 
any consequence at all. He must often feel 
puzzled in trying to account for his good for- 
tune, and for the tenderness which surrounds 
him. 
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The Reverend Talmage seldom touches a sub- 
ject without throwing some strange new light 
on it, and in his Sunday lecture on ‘‘ Secular 
Topics of the Week as Viewed from a Reli- 
cious Stahdpoint,” it occurred to him to utter 
a thought of some significance as to biennial 
legislatures. He pointed out that if the Legis- 
lature met only once in two years, the members 
would have ‘‘ more time for earning an honest 
living.” In “ off years,” not being able to spend 
the time in their usual occupations at Albany, 
their thoughts would naturally turn to other and 
better avocations, and returning to their homes 
and seeing those around them gaining livell- 
hoods by honest toil, without murmur or com- 
plaint at the hardship involved, they would be 
tempted to imitate them. At first, of course, 
this would only lead to their alternating their 
years of corruption at Albany with years of 
virtue among their constituents; but, gradual- 
ly, many of them would find honesty making 
their lives more cheerful and safe if not more 
profitable than the dull round of wickedness 
ut the State capital, and finally those who 
had germs of good in them would become 
weaned from sin and learn to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness in legislation. A 
little leaven leavencth the whole lump, and 
thus biennial sessions might alter the whole 
tone of legislation at Albany. Of course, it 
may be said that other members would occupy 
their off years merely in plotting new schemes 
of plunder, and that the biennial plan 
would thus only give them greater opportu- 
nities than they have now for deep-laid 
“strikes” and jobs. But this risk cannot be 
avoided, and in the long run we could rely 
on the influence of honest example. 





Mr. Gladstone’s proposed new rules of pro- 
cedure were introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday. The principal one is, of 
course, ‘‘ the previous question ”—the moving 
of which is given to the Speaker in his discre- 
tion, while with us it must be moved by a 
member and supported by a clear majority. 
But on the Gladstone plan it can only be car- 
ried by a vote of 201, on a division, and must 
not be opposed by more than 39 in a smaller 
house. To understand how great an innova- 
tion this is, it must be remembered that there 
has been until now no formal way of finally 
closing a debate as long as any member wished 
to speak. A debate could be adjourned, and 
generally when the question was an important 
one was adjourned, from time to time until 
every one who had anything to say had said 
it. Not that every one who would have 
liked to speak spoke on it. The discussion 
was usually closed by an understanding be- 
tween the chiefs on both sides that the vote 
should be taken when there had been talk 
enough, and if any loquacious person or free- 
lance attempted to disregard this understand- 
ing, he was coughed, or sneezed, or groaned 
down, or silenced by shouts of ‘‘ Divide.” 
But there was no rule enabling the majority 
to say by resolution that it had heard 
enough and wished to vote. It can easily be 


seen what a field this state of things opened to 
members who, like the Parnellites or the | 
young Tories, cared nothing for party dis- | 
cipline or House usage, and wished simply 
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to impede business. They had only to put 
up a number of long-winded speakers in suc- 
cession to protract the debate indefinitely. 
To make matters worse, a member could 
discuss the principle of a bill on each of the 
three readings, although the House usage con- 
fined this discussion to the second reading. 
The obstructionists disregarded this usage, 
and not only made an exhaustive speech at 
each reading, but on every motion made while 
the bill was under debate. One of the new 
rules ties down such discussion of the prin- 
ciple to the three readings. It was in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, however, that the ob- 
structionists did most execution. Here each 
member can speak any number of times. 
Under the new rule he is to be restricted, as in 
the debates of the House, to one speech. More- 
over, the practice of moving the adjournment 
of the House as a mere dilatory proceeding is 
to be cut off by forbidding it until all the or- 
ders of the day or the motions on the paper 
have been disposed of. 


The powers of the Speaker are enlarged 
not only by enabling him to put the pre- 
vious question, but to silence members for 
what he considers irrelevancy or frivolous- 
ness, and by annexing penal consequences to 
‘‘the naming” of amember. The power of 
‘‘naming” a member has long been possessed 
by the Speaker, but, as Speaker Onslow said 
in the well-known joke, ‘‘the Lord only knew 
what the consequences of naming him would 
be.” In fact, it had no consequence which 
any offender cared for, and only served the 
purpose of communicating to the House what 
it knew already, that the disorderly member 
was called Brown or Jones. Now, however, 
it is proposed to enable the Speaker to follow up 
the naming with a positive penalty, by enabling 
him to propose the suspension of the offender 
for one week, or for a month, or the remainder 
of the session in case he repeats the offence. 
Another great innovation is the introduction 
of Standing Committees like those of our Con- 
gress, to take charge of different branches of 
legislation. But the function of these com- 
mittees is to be very different from that of our 
Standing Committees. The Standing Commit- 
tees at Washington really do the work of 
originating or shaping legislation which in 
England is done exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively, by the Cabinet. The proposed Stand- 
ing Committees of the House of Commons are 
intended simply to subject Government mea- 
sures to that piecemeal examination which they 
now undergo in the Committee of the Whole, 
or, in other words, to save the House the pro- 
cess of debate *‘ clause by clause,” which now 
consumes so much time, and which consists 
so largely of the discussion of frivolous or tri- 
fling amendments. A bill coming from one 
of the Standing Committees will be under- 
stood as having undergone all such useful 
amendment as it would have received in the 
Committee of the Whole, but it will be still 
open to the Ministry to accept or reject this 
amendment, either in the Committee of the 
Whole or in the House. 








The English news seems to make it more 
likely that the closure difficulty will not be 
got over without an election in which it will 
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be presented as an issue. The London press 
seems to be nearly unanimous in saying that 
the feeling of opposition to the new rules 
grows stronger among members of the House 
on both sides, and in London society. The 
truth is that the rules will, if adopted, greatly 
diminish the power of individual members, 
and greatly increase that of the Speaker and 
of the Minister of the dvy; and it is hard for 
the present House to agree to this in the ab 
sence of any positive expression of opinion 
from their constituents. In fact, the situation is 
somewhat like that created in France by the pre 
sentation of the serutin de liste to the Chamber 
by Gambetta. It amounts to a request that 
the members will consent to make them 
selves something different and something less 
than they were when elected, and they natural 
ly snatch at any excuse for not complying 
This is one of the cases, too, in which, as dur 
ing Lord Beaconstield’s Administration, the 
opinion of society in London, by which mem 
bers are apt to be very much influenced during 
the session, is likely to differ greatly from that 
of the provinces, where Gladstone's strength 
lies, and there is only one way of making the 
opinion of the provinces sharply felt in the 
House, and that is by a dissolution. The 
country newspapers are not read in London, 
and yet, if we may judge from what happened 
in 1880, it is in them that English opinion is to 
be found. 


Mr. Gladstone's difficulties will probably be 
still further increased by his saying that the 
proposal to repeal the Union cannot be enter 
tained as long as the Irish are not able to draw 
the line clearly between local and imperial af 
fairs. This is clearly an indiscreet speech, as 
it suggests the possibility of a repeal of the 
Union as soon as the Irish agree upon a plan 
of separation between the purely Irish interests 
and those of the Empire at large. It has 
therefore. made ‘‘ a sensation,” but the sensa- 
tion is probably largely due to the fact that 
the idea that some of local govern 
ment must be conceded to Ireland has 
obtained a lodgment more or less distinct 
in the English mind already, although 
nobody of prominence has had the cou- 
rage to confess it. In fact, Mr. Gladstone 
conceded almost as much during the debates 
on the Land Bill, when he said he looked 
forward to the day when the Irish members 
of the House would manage Irish affairs as 
the Scotch now manage Scotch affairs. The 
great defect of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy 
is that he has not foreshadowed some sort of 
Home Rule in his own arrangements now, 
without waiting for legislation. The reten- 
tion of an Englishman in the Chief Secretary- 
ship—an Englishman, too, of the Forster type 
—has been, if not a blunder, the loss of an ex 
cellent opportunity. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks it is a sufficient defence of 
Mr. Forster’s retention that he is u good men. 
This would be sufficient if his place were that 
of a bank president or other purely executive 
officer. But part, and a great part, of his 
function is to soothe the irritation and dissi- 
pate the delusions of a highly excitable and 
greatly exasperated people. For this his 
goodness is actually, to a certain extent, a 
disqualification. 


sort 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC, 

On Wednesday the Senate passed a bill rati- 
fying an agreement made with the Crow In- 
dians, by which they cede to the Government 
a portion of their reservation in southern Mon- 
tana. The bill provides that the agricultural 
lands remaining in the Crow reservation 
hall be divided among the Indians in sev- 
eralty, and that patents shall be issued to them 
therefor, and also that these lands shall not be 
‘ahenable or subject to incumbrance or taxa- 
tion of any kind for twenty-five years.” The 
passage of this bill is looked upon as the inau- 
guration of a new policy in legislation for the 
Indian tribes. This is the only business of 
importance transacted by the Senate during 
the week 

Among the bills providing for the relief of 
the Supreme Court, one was introduced in the 
Senate on Wednesday by Mr. Pugh which pro- 
poses to divide the Court into three divisions, 
with three Justices in each, to be known as the 
Federal, Equity, and Admiralty Law divisions. 
These divisions are empowered to sit separate- 
ly, and all causes are to be heard in the first 
instance by one of the divisions, except causes 
in which a jury is required; these are to be 
heard by the Court in bance. 

The MeCoid Apportionment Bill occupied 
the attention of the House on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Much opposition to the bill has 
been developed. On Thursday Mr. Cox of 
New York gave notice of a motion to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on the Census, 
with instructions to report a bill in accordance 
with the old method of apportionment. Should 
this motion be made, it will probably be car- 
ried by a large majority. Friday was devoted 
to the consideration of private bills and three 
appropriation bills—namely, for Immediate 
Deficiencies, Indians, and the Military Acade- 
my. : 
A bill to fix the compensation of letter-car- 
riers was reported to the House on Tuesday, 
with favorable recommendation. It fixes the 
pay of auxiliary letter-carriers at $600 a year, 
and provides that after one year’s service they 
shall be promoted, with their pay increased to 
$800 a year, and after two years’ service they 
shall be advanced another step, and their 
salary increased to $1,000 a year. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has 
adopted a report in favor of making the Agri- 
cultural Department an executive department. 

The sub-committee of the House Committee 
on Territories has agreed unanimously on a 
bill to provide for the admission into the Union 
of all that part of Dakota Territory south of 
the forty-sixth parallel. 

A delegation of about sixty residents of 
southeastern Dakota waited on the President 
on Friday, and submitted a resolution asking 
the removal of Governor Ordway of that Ter- 
ritory. 

There appears to be an absolute nécessity of 
some measure to relieve Congress from the 
burden of private legislation in the form of 
petitions and bills for the relief of individuals. 
The single Committee on Claims of the House 
has already had nearly a thousand bills re- 
ferred to it, and the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions is still worse off. It is said that there 
is not a standing committee of the House 
which has not more or less private business on 
ts calendar. 

The President has sent a special message to 
Congress, accompanied by a communication 
from Secretary Kirkwood, enclosing letters 
from the acting Governor of Arizona, in re- 
gard to the lawlessness existing in that Terri- 
tory. Mr. Kirkwood says that in New Mexico 
and Arizona the difficulty of repressing law- 
lessness arises from the fact that the sheriffs 
cither are intimidated, or have motives for cur- 
rying favor with the disorderly elements of 
society, and he recommends that the Governor 
of Arizona be empowered to remove or 
suspend a sheriff for neglect of duty. The 
acting Governor of Arizona in his letter ad- 
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vises the repeal of the Posse Comitatus Act. In 
his message the President recommends that 
the Posse Comitatus Act be modified so as to 
permit the use of the military to assist the 
civil authorities in the Territories. The mes- 
sage was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Territories, and a bill conforming to the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions will probably soon be re- 
port d, 

The case of Cadet Whittaker is still in the 
hands of the Secretary of War, who has been 
so pressed with other matters that he has 
not had time to layit before the President. 
The case will eventually be referred to the 
Attorney-General for an opinion on the point 
raised by the Judge-Advocate-General as to 
the validity of the findings of the court martial. 

More of Mr. Blaine’s diplomacy was brought 
to light on Friday by the publication in a Bos- 
ton evening newspaper of a correspondence 
between the State Department and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, in relation to the settle 
ment of the boundary between Mexico and 
Guatemala. On June 16 Mr. Blaine wrote to 
the United States Minister at the city of 
Mexico that Mexico ought not to extend her 
territory by force at the expense of her weaker 
neighbor. This letter of instructions was com- 
municated to the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who wrote in reply that neither 
‘force nor conquest had been the foundation 
of the rights which Mexico claimed to that 
portion of her territory which Guatemala dis- 
puted.” He then goes on to show that Mr. 
Blaine had been guilty of ‘‘ historical errors,” 
one of which arose from ‘‘impassioned state- 
ment ” or ignorance of the history of Mexico. 

Secretary Folger has ‘‘ thought it best” that 
Special Agent General Curtis’s term of service 
‘*should end.” The Secretary, however, says 
that he does not look upon it as a removal 
from office; nor does he undertake to decide 
the question of whether or not General Curtis 
was an officer of the United States within the 
meaning of the law he is charged with having 
violated. The Civil-Service Reform Associa- 
tion will now probably take steps to get Gen- 
eral Curtis indicted by the Grand Jury, which 
meets on the 20th of February. 

Members of the Government Assay Com- 
mission who have returned from Philadelphia 
report that the assay was most satisfactory, 
and showed less than the usual deviation in 
the coins from the standard. 

Postmaster-General Howe has sent a letter 
to all the postmasters of the United States ask- 
ing for contributions for the monument to 
President Garfield which is to be erected in 
Washington by the Society of the Army of 
the Cumberland. 

The minority of the Naval Advisory Board 
on the improvement of the navy have pre- 
sented a report, in which they recommend 
that fifty-three ships be built at once, and of 
iron hulls, on the ground that the steel used 
for ships has none of the physical qualities of 
real steel, and is simply a high quality of iron, 
whose tensile strength is in fact about the same 
as that of our best merchantable iron, while it 
costs much more. 

The first annual report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology contains an exhaustive study by 
Colonel Garrick Mallery of the sign-language 
among North American Indians, and a paper 
by Dr. Yarrow on the mortuary customs of 
the Indians. 

The Board of Army Engincers appointed to 
consider a plan for the improvement of the 
Potomac flats began its labors on Friday. 

Colonel Seaton, Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus, thinks that it will require between eight 
and twelve months to complete the work of 
his bureau. The printed report will embrace 
about 20,000 pages. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has de- 
clared the Funding Act of 1881, which com 
promised the bonded indebtedness of Ten- 
nessee at par and three per cent. interest, and 
made the coupons receivable for taxes, uncon- 
stitutional. Two of the five judges dissented 
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from the decision. This decision has created 
considerable surprise among persous inte- 
rested in Tennessee bonds. 

Some time ago the City Council of Adrian, 
Michigan, authorized the issue of bonds for 


| water-works purposes, but doubts were raised 


us to the legality of the authorization. It has 
since appeared that the whole issue of these 
bonds has been negotiated, and over half the 
It is now charged 
that the bonds were not legally authorized, and 
that they are therefore not valid. 

Much disorder having been caused in the 
town of Greenwood, Steuben county, New 
York, by an attempt to collect taxes levied to 
pay certain bonds issued by the town of Green- 
wood ten or twelve years ago in aid of a rail- 
way, and the people having intimidated bid- 
ders at the collector’s sales, Governor Cornell 
on Monday issued a proclamation declaring 
the town in a state of insurrection. 

The largest sale of land probably ever made 
in this country to private individuals was 
recently completed in Texas. <A tract of land 
in the northeast corner of the State, five times 
larger than the State of Rhede Island, was 
transferred to five persons, who have agreed, 
in consideration therefor, to furnish the moncy 
to pay for a new State House for Texas. 

A shooting affray took place in the office of 
the National Republican, at Washington, on 
Thursday, which resulted in the death of A. M. 
Soteldo, Jr, a well-known newspaper re- 
porter. The city editor of the Republican was 
also shot in two places. The immediate cause 
of the affray was an article reflecting on So- 
teldo, which appeared in the Republcan. 

Ko-Kun-Hua, Professor of Chinese at Har- 
vard College, died suddenly from pneumonia 
on Tuesday. He was a mandarin of high 
rank and considerable literary distinction, be- 
ing the author of two volumes of poems, 
which at the time of his death he was preparing 
to translate into English. 

A despatch was received by the New York 
Herald from Lieutenant Danenhower on 
Thursday, which stated that De Long’s party 
was ‘‘in a narrow wilderness, eighty miies long, 
devoid of habitation and game.” From his fur- 
ther account of the voyage of the Jeannette, it 
seems that the general health of the crew was 
excellent, no scurvy having appeared during 
the voyage. The ship drifted in a northeast- 
erly direction, making but forty miles during 
the first five months, but during the last six 
months the drift was very rapid. The greatest 
cold experienced was 58° below zero, and the 
greatest heat 44° above. The photographic 
collection and the auroral observations were 
lost with the ship, but the naturalist’s notes 
were saved. Lieutenant Danenhower gives : 
short account of the three newly-discovered 
islands Jeannette, Henrietta, and Bennett. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s rules of procedure for the 
House of Commons are the absorbing topic 
in political circles in England. There is great 
opposition to the cléture, but it is stated that 
the Government is determined to stand or fall 
by the new rules, and it is intimated that in 
case they are rejected the Government will try 
to pass some reform bills, and will then dis- 
solve Parliament. The debate on the rules 
will begin on Thursday next. 

Mr. Gladstone’s new rules of procedure for 
the House of Commons are, in brief, as fol- 
lows: The Speaker shall have authority at 
any time to ‘‘put” the question before the 
House, but such a proposition must be sup- 
ported on a division by more than 200 
or opposed by less than forty members. 
No member shall have a right to make more 
than one dilatory motion in committee of the 
whole House during the debate on any one 
question. Nomember shall move the adjourn- 
ment of the House before the orders of the day 
or the motions on the paper have been reached, 
aud provision is made for enabling matters of 
extreme urgency to be brought before the 
House without notice and without delay. 
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The number of occasions on which the prin- 
ciples of a bill may be discussed is limited. 
When a member is ‘‘named ” by the Speaker 
for disregarding his authority or abusing 
the rules of the House, the Speaker shall 
propose his suspension, which suspension, 
if carried, shall on the first occasion be for 
one week, on the second for a month, and 
on the third for the remainder of the session. 
Provision is made for the reference of bills 
to standing committees, in which case the bills 
will not be required to be submitted to the 
committee of the whole House, but discussion 
and amendment of them will be taken on the 
report of the standing committee to which 
they have been referred. The bills referable 
to these committees, which shall consist of 
from sixty to eighty members, shali be such 
as relate to law, trade, shipping, and manufac- 
tures. These are the main provisions em- 
bodied in Mr. Gladstone’s proposed changes in 
the method of procedure. There are a num- 
ber of minor rules bearing on technical points, 
but all with the same end—namely, to facilitate 
debate and (ens such ‘“ filibustering” as 
was indulged in by the Insh members during 
the debate in the last session on the Irish Land 
Bill. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
in the debate on the address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech, Sir Stafford Northcote accused 
the Government of allowing matters to ‘‘ drift” 
in regard to Egypt, Ireland, and the commer- 
cial-treaty negotiations with France. In reply 
Mr. Gladstone made an eloquent speech, in 
which he attucked the Land League, eulogized 
Mr. Forster for his efforts to restore order in 
Ireland without bloodshed, and upheld the 
impartiality of the Commissioners under the 
Land Act, saying that the average of the 
rent reductions so far was twenty-three per 
cent. In regard to the Land League’s war 
against property, he said he thought there was 
every indication that a great conspiracy had 
been defeated. In the afternoon Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, on behalf of the Irish members, 
gave notice of a long amendment to the ad- 
dress, categorically condemning every point 
in the Government’s Irish policy, and urging 
an immediate return to constitutional methods. 
On Friday Mr. Forster, in speaking upon this 
amendment of Mr. McCarthy’s, said that the 
Government had tried the effect of releasing 
the imprisoned suspects, and pointed to the 
case of Father Sheehey as an instance of the 
result of such action. Fair rent, he said, ac- 
cording to Mr. Parnell’s views, practically 
amounted to no rent at all. In conclusion he 
said that, notwithstanding the signs of im- 
provement in Ireland, the Government would 
not relax their vigilance. 

In the House of Commons on the 14th the 
address 1n reply to the speech from the throne 
was adopted by a vote of eighty-seven to 
twenty-two, Mr. McCarthy’s amendment con- 
demning the Government’s Irish policy and 
urging a return to constitutional methods be- 


ing rejected by a vote of ninety-cight to thirty. 


Lord Granville’s despatch of January 7, in 
reply to Mr. Blaine’s despatches in reference 
to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, has been pub- 
lished. Ile denies that any analogy exists be- 
tween the cases of the Panama’ and Suez 
Canals. He also denies that the unexampled 
development of the Pacific coast was unex- 
pected, and says that the declarations of Presi- 
dent Monroe before the treaty was made show 
that he and his Cabinet had a clear prevision 
of the great future of that region. The Bri- 
tish Government is of the opinion that the 
canal as a water-way between the two 
great oceans and Europe and Eastern Asia 
is a work which concerns not only the 
American continent, but the whole civilized 
world. Lord Granville concludes by pro- 
posing an invitation to all the maritime 
states to participate in an agreement based on 
the stipulation of the convention of 1850. Her 
———* Government would be prepared to 
endorse and support such action in any way, 
provided it does not conflict with the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty. In a subsequent despatch 





Lord Granville calls attention to the fact that 
Mr. Blaine, in using the argument that the 
treaty has been a source of continual diffi- 
culties, omits to state that the questions in 
dispute which related to points occupied by 
the British in Central America, were removed 
in 1860 by the voluntary action of Great Bri- 
tain in certain treaties concluded with Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, the settlement being 
recognized as perfectly satisfactory by Presi- 
dent Buchanan. Lord Granville says, further, 
that during this controversy America dis- 
claimed any desire to have exclusive control 
of the canal 

In reply to an interpellation on Thursday in 
Parliament, Mr. Gladstone said that the out- 
rages onthe Jews in Russia must fill every one 
wiih the utmost pain and horror, but that as 
the question was an internal one, the British 
Government could only, when a fit occasion 
arose, intercede in a friendly manncr. 

A memorial signed by M. N. M. de Roth- 
schild, on behalf of the Jews of England, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor of Russia, setting 
forth the grievances of the Russian Jews and 
asking that some measures be taken for their 
protection, which was presented to Prince 
Lobanoff on the 19th of January, has been 
made public. Prince Lobanoff declined to 
transmit the memorial, in accordance with in- 
structions from his Government. 

Three hundred Hebrew refugees from Russia 
sailed from Liverpool on Saturday. 

England and France have sent a collective 
note to the Powers explaining their attitude 
on the Egyptian question. This note is said 
to be couched in very amicable terms. 

A despatch from Cairo to the London Daily 
Times on Tuesday says that the situation in 
Egypt continues to be one of expectancy, and 
that it is feared that the present Ministry will 
be forced to take decided action in order to 
hold their own with the army, as there are dis- 
tinct symptoms of impatience :mong the sol- 
diery, of which the Chamber is only the mouth- 
riece. 

The British and French Controllers-General 
have protested to Mahmoud Barodi, the Egyp- 
lian Prime Minister, against the terms in 
which the ministerial programme mentions 
the European Control. The protest points out 
that the Control is not a mere agency for col- 
lecting the interest on the consolidated debt, 
but that it is invested with the fullest right to 
investigate everything connected with the 
Egyptian revenue. 

The Porte has addressed a circular to the 
Powers stating that it has instructed the 
Khedive to observe international treaties and 
maintain order. 

The ceremony of the return of the sacred 
carpet from Mecca was celebrated at Cairo on 
Sunday in the presence of the Kbedive and the 
Ministers. There was an unusual display of 
troops and cannon. Arabi Bey, Minister of 
War, was present during the ceremony, and 
received special attention from the court and 

yas warmly greeted by the populace. 

France is said to be disinclined to reconvene 
the Monetary Conference on April Ist, and it 
is reported to be doubtful whether any English 
representative will be sent to the conference 
should it reopen. 

The disagreement. between France and Gua- 
temala, arisivg from an assault on an attaché 
of the French legation, has been compromised. 
Guatemala is to give satisfaction. 

New results of the failure of the Union 
Générale continue to appear in France. The 
Banque de Macon and the Comptoir Breton 
have failed. The official liquidator of the 
Union Générale has gone to Vienna to ascer- 
tain the exact relation between the Union Géné- 
rale and the Vienna Liinderbank, particularly 
whether the capital of both is the same. 

In consequence of the prevalence of small- 
pox in the United States, the authorities at St. 
Thomas, West Indies, have ordered fourteen 
days’ quarantine on all vessels from the United 
States, 
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A despatch from Vienna to the London 
Times on Monday says, in regard to the Her 
zegovinian revolt, that the coast line has been 
cleared by combined operations from Castel 
nuovo and Cattaro. The captured positions 
are being fortified, and an advance may short 
ly take place from various sides. In the 
meanwhile the revolt -is increasing, and the 
revolutionists have established a provisional 
government. A number of minor engagements 
have taken place of late, in all of which the 
insurgents are reported to have been worsted. 
A fight occurred on the 10th instant near 
Tirnova, lasting from daybreak until two 
o'clock in tae afternoon, The insurgents fled, 
leaving twenty dead and carrying away about 
forty wounded. The Austrians lost five killed 
and wounded. 

It is reported that in order not to offend 
Russia, Austria has entirely abandoned the 
plan of partial or temporary occupation of 
Montenegro. Negotiations, however, are pro 
ceeding with Prince Nikita with a view to the 
passage of Austrian troops across his territory 
if necessary. 

The first sitting of the committee on the bill 
to amend the ecclesiastical laws was held in 
Berlin, on Saturday. Herr von Schloezer, who 
is now at Rome negotiating with the Vatican 
respecting the present bill, has been furnished 
with extensive powers, The German Govern 
ment, while desiring the revision of the May 
laws, insists that the diseretionary powers 
vested in it shall remain as a basis for legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

The Papal Nuncio has expressed a desire 
that the Spanish Government should prohibit 
the proposed pilgrimage to Rome The 
Spanish Cabinet, however, is adverse to taking 
this step, and would prefer that the Vatican 
should issue directions to the prelates that 
they alone should undertake the organization 
of the pilgrimage, in order that it may not 
have the appearance of a political demonstra 
tion. 

Berthold Auerbach, the well-known German 
novelist and poet, died on Wednesday, the 
Sth. He was perhaps best Known from his 
‘Village Tales from the Black Forest,” which 
have been translated into many languages. 
On the 14th, two Frenchmen of distinction, 
Ilenri Auguste Barbier and Louis Joseph Mar- 
tel, died. The former obtained great popu 
larity asa writer in France by his satirical 
‘lambes’ written at the time of the Revolution 
of July. Martel was prominent in public life, 
being fora short time President of the French 
Senate, of which he was a life member. 


A treaty of peace has been concluded be- 
tween Chiliand Bolivia. The terms are as fol- 
lows: The two republics mutually agree to 
consider the war at an end; Bolivia agrees 
to respect the Chilian right to occupy ail the 
territories now in its hands which formerly 
belonged to Peru or Bolivia, and in return for 
this concession Chili undertakes to permit the 
transit of goods through Arica at moderate 
rates of rmport and export duty. 


Mr. Trescott was formally received by the 
Government of Chili on the 14th of January. 
His speech on delivering his credentials 
was reassuring in its character, and calcu- 
lated toremove all belief in the theory, which 
seems to have been current in Chili, that the 
United States was meditating conquest in 
those regions. The President’s reply to Mr. 
Trescott was couched in very friendly terms. 
The Chilians have been sending expeditions 
into the interior of Peru, and endeavoring to 
restore order in those regions. On the sea- 
coast, business is beginning to revive, and 
hopes are entertained that the pacific features 
matters are beginning to assume will result in 
some degree in the restoration of commerce. 


A despatch from Panama says that although 
more activity is being shown in the prosecution 
of canal work, sti!] nothing has been accom- 
plished at all in proportion to what the public 
were led to expect would be by this time. 
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DEMOCRATIC BANKING THEORIES. 


have heard but little of the 
financial vagaries with which politicians used 


SINCE IS79 we 
to divert the public mind during the suspension 
of specie payments. Even the silver agita- 
full as it was of queer sayings and 
fell far short of the resumption 
in the oddity of the misinforma- 
tion and misstatements which were poured 
forth during the ten before 
tion. A long list of the strange things said 
by Congressmen in debate on this subject 
was published in the North American Review 
F. Adams, Jr., 
which, when massed together in this way, had 
much of the variety and mirth- 
producing quality of a good comic almanac, 
and seemed almost incredible to those who do 
not follow debates in Congress, or only see 
Cougressional fallacies one by one. But, as 
those who took part in the discussion will re- 
member, the greatest difficulty in getting the 
better of the inflationists did not lie in their 
were generally easily 
Their strongest weapon 
was their facts, which were by no means easily 
disposed of, and which had, perhaps, a more 
powerful influence than anything else in per- 
suading people that a return to specie pay- 
ments was not desirable. By their facts we 
do not mean real facts of nature, but baseless 


tion, 
doings, 
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assertions disguised as facts, and presented 
with the calm and confidence with which truth- 
ful and accurate men produce real facts. 
There is nothing, as we have said, more 
difficult to contend with, in public discus- 
thun this is, because the people, to 
their honor be it said, while ready enough 
to believe that a public man has been ar- 
vuing badly, are not ready to suspect him of 
misstating the more notorious events of recent 
or contemporaneous history, and it takes a 
great deal of trouble to convince them of it. 
The inflationists and silver-men have both 
largely availed themselves of this popular 
charity or confidence, and accordingly have 
never been for one moment at a loss for evi- 
dence or precedent in support of any of their 
proposals, Whenever it has seemed likely 
that a foreign example or experience would 
give plausibility to any of their theories they 
have unhesitatingly compounded, out of their 
own heads, some very striking corroboration, 
to which they sometimes assign date and place, 
but more frequently describe as having taken 
‘*recently,” and somewhere in Europe 
venerally. Not long ago, our vivacious friend 
Mr. Wendell Phillips helped to prove he was 
right in advocating a currency of permanent, 
irredeemable Government notes, by declaring 
‘*the best minds of Europe” com- 


sion, 


place 


that were 
ing rapidly round to this pleasing and simple 
scheme; and of course no gentleman was so 
impertinent as to ask whose minds they were, 
and in what particular part of Europe they 
carried on their processes of reasoning. 

Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, has recently sad- 
died himself with the gigantic task of re- 
forming our currency and banking system, and 
proposes for this purpose to put an end to the 
bank notes, and substitute Govern- 
for them, and to allow Con- 
the amount required by the 


issue of 
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business of the country. To support his 
scheme he alleges that an elastic currency is 
all humbug, or, as he terms it, ‘‘ a great finan- 
cial or monetary folly,” and that ‘‘since 1844 
the credit circulation of Great Britain has 
been fixed in amount by law, and the same 
policy is adopted practically by Germany.” 
Now, as both these countries, and particu- 
larly Great Britain, have had a much longer 
and more varied experience in dealing with 
currency problems than we have, Mr. Buck- 
ner’s statement, if correct, would be very 
forcible. But it is not correct. It seems, 
as he utters it, a well-known and generally ac- 
cepted fact, and it has been produced as such 
over and over again by Western papers. But 
it is nothing of the kind. The circulation of 
the Bank of England is not limited in amount 
by law. It may be of any amount, provided 
it is issued against the deposit of a correspond- 
ing amount of coin. The Scotch banks are 
allowed to issue the amount of notes over one 
pound which they had afloat in 1845, and any 
amount whatever in addition to that against de- 
posits of coin. The Irish banks work under the 
same rule. The Government, in fact, leaves the 
amount of currency in circulation to be deter- 
mined strictly by the wants of trade, which is 
the only way in which the amount of currency 
needed can ever be accurately determined. It 
does not undertake to supply currency to the 
people; nor does it allow anybody else to say 
how much currency the people ought to have. 
The whole banking machinery of Great 
Britain, in fact, since the Acts of 1844-5, 
works strictly under the laws of trade. 

The process is, in reality, a very simple one. 
The world’s stock of gold and silver is treated 
as the only source on which the British trader 
can rely when he wants more currency, and the 
banks are simply the medium through which 
he makes known his need of a larger or smaller 
supply. He gives notice of his needs by his 
applications for discount. When these are 
numerous and pressing, the Bank of England 
raises its rate, which draws gold from abroad, 
and when it receives the fresh supply it issues 
notes against it, or, in other words, issues the 
gold in a more portable form. It will draw 
any amount the British trader needs if he can 
afford to pay enough for the accommodation, 
and issues notes against every cent of it. 
When his need is over or diminishes, he signi- 
fies it in like manner by failing to apply for 
discounts and by returning to the Bank its 
notes, takes out the gold, and exports it, as 
something for which he has no further occa- 
sion. The greater part of this process goes on 
in the Bank of England, but it goes on also in 
the prominent banks of Ireland and Scotland; 
but the Government has nothing to do with it 
beyond the police duty of seeing that what the 
banks issue has gold and silver behind it. 

It will be easily seen, however, that to the 
working of this system, or of any currency 
adapted to the wants of trade, banks are abso- 
lutely necessary. It is through them that 
trade makes known its need of more money, 
and they are the agents through which it is 
procured from those parts of the world which 
are over-supplied. The Government could 
not perform this function simply as an issuer 
of paper even against gold coin. It would 
have to become a banker and open accounts 
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with traders, and discount their bills, because 
no trader could carry on business if, every 
time he needed money, he had to go to the 
Treasury with a bag of gold and carry away 
a bag of notes. He does not wish to draw the 
money at all except for export. He wishes it 
kept where he can get it when he wants it, 
and can draw it in sums to suit his conve- 
nience. 

But is any sober-minded man prepared to 
have the United States Treasury go into the 
banking business ? Does any one suppose for 
one moment that it would be possible for it, if 
it did, to create and maintain public confi- 
dence in the purity and fairness of its man- 
agement ? And if it does not go into the 
banking business, how is the country to com- 
municate to it the demands of trade, varying 
as they do from week to week, and often 
from hour to hour, as to the volume of 
the circulation ? And how are the demands, 
when communicated, to be met without the 
intervention of Congress? Nobody, surely, 
proposes to revive Mr. Boutwell’s plan of em- 
powering the Secretary of the Treasury to let 
loose a few millions of Government notes 
whenever he thinks it necessary, and nobody 
supposes that, even if Congress had the 
financial knowledge or experience to act 
as a bank directory, it could act with suf- 
ficient promptness. Mr. Buckner says that 
if we doubt this, ‘‘our objection proves 
too much; we deny our capacity for 
self-government.” But this argument also, if 
good, proves too much, because the Constitu- 
tion itself bristles with restrictions on the 
power of Congress, based on simple disbelief 
in the fitness of legislators for a great number 
of apparently simple duties, and belief in their 
proneness to commit a great number of ap- 
parently obvious mistakes. In fact, there is 
nothing more uncomplimentary in denying the 
competency of the Legislature to ‘‘run” a 
bank than denying its competency to dis- 
charge executive and judicial functions, which 
denial is one of the glories of our system of 
government. 


THE GENEVA AWARD FARCE. 
Tue highly successful legislative farce known 
as ‘‘ A bill reéstablishing the Court of Commis- 
sioners of Alabama Claims, and for the distri- 
bution of the unappropriated moneys of the 
Geneva Award,” was announced for repetition 
on Wednesday by the Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, Mr. Reed of Maine. The 
plot of the piece, with which some of our 
younger readers may be unfamiliar, is as 
follows : 

Many years ago, long before the panic of 
1873, or the Chicago fire, or the Granger 
movement, a war broke out between the United 
States and the Southern States, and a distant 
maritime power called England let some of her 
subjects build war vessels to help the South- 
ern States. These war vessels burned and 
sank all the ships and cargoes of the United 
States or drove them off the sea. England said 
this was all right because she was neutral. The 
United States saidit was wrong because England 
was neutral, and a great dispute arose as to 
what neutrality was, and whether it included 
the duty of preventing such things. All the 
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lawyers of the United States said it did ; 
put all the English lawyers said it did not, 
and so there was no way to settle the dis- 
pute but to go to war or else to go to law 
about it. The latter course was resolved 
upon, because neither country really wished 
to fight. So a court was appointed by both 
countries to decide whether England had done 
her duty as a neutral, and if she had not, to 
ascertain how much damages she ought to 
pay. 

Meanwhile the United States had told all its 
citizens who had lost anything by the war ves- 
sels to send in their claims to the State De- 
partment, and it would make England pay 
them. And from all quarters the claims came 
in—claims from people who had lost ships, and 
claims from people who had lost goods, and 
claims from insurers who had paid for vessels, 
and claims from people who said that the war 
vessels had diminished their profits because 
it frightened them out of their business, and 
claims from people who said that they had 
been forced to pay too much to insure 
their goods because the war cruisers had 
frightened the insurers. So the Government 
took all the claims, and told its lawyers to pre- 
sent them, with any others it could think of, 
to the court at Geneva. These lawyers were 
very clever men, and after thinking a good 
while they came to the conclusion that the 
Government had a claim itself, because the 
war vessels had caused the whole country a 
great deal of trouble, and given it a ‘‘ bad 
time” for many years. They thought this 
was worth several thousands of millions of 
dollars. The English lawyers of course in- 
sisted that none of these claims were good, but 
they were all presented to the court. 

Then the court decided in the first place 
that England had done wrong in letting four 
of the cruisers be built, and that England 
must pay for what they had done, and took up 
the claims of the insurers and the men who 
had lost ships and goods by the acts of the 
four cruisers, and made an award of damages 
based on them, and excluded all the other 
claims as being good for nothing. So they 
made England pay $15,500,000 in hard coin 
to the United States, and the United States 
took the money, and Congress said, ‘‘ Now 
we will pay it to the claimants, those poor 
men who have lost so much and suffered 
so long.” For it was now several years 
since the war. So the insurers and shipowners 
were much pleased, and clapped their hands 
for joy. But just then all the other claimants 
whose claims had been decided by the court 
at Geneva to be good for nothing came to 
Washington and demanded ae too. 
What they- said was, ‘‘Never mind¥whether 
our claims have been recognized or not; we are 
your constituents; if you don’t pay them 
you shall not be retl@jed.” But Congress 
said, ‘‘ We will pay the sfipowners first, and 
then we will see about the others after- 
ward. There is time enough to pay the in- 
surers, because all insurance companies are 
rich and make money; and it would not 
look well to pay illegal claims just now.” So 
the shipowners were paid off, and then there 
remained some ten million dollars to be distri- 
buted, and then Congress every year referred 
the matter to the judiciary committees, and 
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the judiciary committees sent for the claim- 
ants and heard them. They always told the 
same story, however, so that this got rather 
tiresome, and the insurance companies began 
to make a loud noise about ‘‘ their money,” 
and ask why it was not paid to them, and the 
illegal claimants to make a loud noise about 
the insurance companies, and every year half 
a dozen bills were introduced into Congress— 
some to pay the insurance claims and some to 
pay the illegal claims, and some to let the 
judges decide who ought to be paid. 

But at every session Congress adjourned 
without passing any bill at all, and so at the 
next session the bills had to be introduced all 
over again. Finally the Government got im- 
patient, and said: ‘‘ We can never decide what 
to do with this money; let us pay some of 
our own debts with it.” 

This year the House Committee has brought 
in a bill to provide for paying the illegal claim- 
ants and to prevent any of the remaining legal 
claims being paid. The insurers, who are the 
legal claimants, do not like this, and they will 
have a bill to pay their claims, which will ex- 
clude the illegal claims. Then some mem- 
bers of Congress will favor one bill and 
some the other, and finally neither will be 
passed, but Congress will adjourn and the 
curtain fall, and the audience go home and tell 
all their friends what a funny play it is. Its 
run has been one of the longest on record. 


THE MORAL OF THE PRIZE FIGHT. 


SrronG expressions of disgust with the late 
prize fight continue to appear in the newspa- 
pers, coupled with lamentations over the keen 
interest in the affair displayed by men and 
boys of the working class all ovér the country. 
This interest, indeed, appears to have been as 
strong in Boston as anywhere, and Boston fur- 
nished the victorious pugilist. Sullivan was 
born and brought up in that city, under all 
the influences provided by the State for the 
proper education of its youth. We are greatly 
afraid, too, that diligent searching of the 
heart would reveal the fact that there were 
very few Massachusetts men of any class, who 
paid any attention whatever to the ‘‘ mill,” who 
were not secretly pleased that, a mill having 
taken place, a Boston boy should have won the 
belt from a Tipperary Irishman. If it has 
no other value, it shows, as the Heenan-Sayers 
fight was held toshow, that the physique of the 
European race does not decline in this coun- 
try. Sullivan is doubtless of Irish origin, but 
he has been exposed long enough to the 
agencies to which European philosophers like 
to ascribe the degeneracy of the American man, 
to make it clear that the degeneracy is easier to 
talk about than to prove. His victory is 
one of a great number of facts, which have 
been accumulated since the war, -going to upset 
the old theories about the injurious influence 
of the American climate, which, when Cobden 
was here in 1833, he treated as no longer open 
to question. For this reason alone more peo- 
ple than care to avow it, took a clandestine 
satisfaction in the manner in which dieenan 
hammered Sayers, in 1860. The present writer 
in fact in that year heard a discussion in which 
an Episcopal clergyman displayed a warmth 
in maintaining Heenan’s claim to the belt 
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which would have seemed at least adequate in 
asporting dry-goods jobber who had given 
heavy odds on the event. 

A prize fight is a beastly spectacle, but 
then the prize-fighter has to be a fine ani 
mal, with much courage and endurance; and 
all men like a fine animal, and _ secretly 
chuckle over his strength and bottom, es 
pecially when they can claim any of the 
credit of him—just as they chuckle over the 
performances of their own or their country’s 
horses. The encouragement to prize-tighters 
which has happily greatly diminished during 
the last twenty years, does not in fact come 
wholly from the coarse and uneducated and 
vicious class. It is fed by secret rills of sym 
pathy which flow from higher sources. ‘The 
boys and men who hang round the telegraph 
and newspaper waiting for the 
story of a great “battle” have less shame, 
and probably less to do, than their neighbors; 
but they are not alone in their eagerness to 
know how the affair ended, and in their capa 
city for satisfaction or dissatisfaction over the 
result. 

This explanation does not, however, cover 
the whole ground. An observer of the play 
of public opinion in an Anglo-Saxon coun 
try about a prize fight must, if candid, con 
fess that there is in the popular interest in it a 
survival of the barbarism of which war is 
the most striking example. We have got so 
far as to abhor the vendetta and all violent 
modes of settling private differences, in this 
showing an immense advance on our ancestors ; 
but in the matter of settling the larger diffe 
rences of nations, we have made but little pro 
gress since the first recorded Olympiad. There 
is probably no subject to which the powers 
of the human mind have been so actively, 
eagerly, and energetically applied during 
the last 2,500 years as the means of decid 
ing international disputes; but the principal 
result has been an immense improvement in 
the methods of destroying life, and the con 
version of the happy warrior from a brag- 
gart swordsman aud javelin hurler like 
Goliath into a pale and silent student like . 
Moltke. There is still nothing which rouses 
and interests civilized people as much as war 
does—nothing which so disturbs their reason 
and judgment; and there is no field of human 
activity in which skill, independent of moral 
qualities or social usefulness, is so highly 
honored and rewarded. No statesman, how 
ever wise or able or useful to his kind, can 
win in fifty laborious and illustrious years 
more of public honor and love and _ grati 
tude than nations give in ten to the hero of a 
few successful battles. 

This may be melancholy, but it is true, and 
it in part explains why a mill between ‘heavy 
weights ” throws all the youth of the country 
into a state of excitement. It is, on a small 
scale, a display of that process of deciding 
things by force of which war is an example ov 
a great scale. The issue is a very petty one, 
but it is nearly as rational as the question 
which is so often debated, with great heat, 
whether Englishmen or Frenchmen, or Eng 
lishmen or Americans, make the best sol- 
diers. The British captain of a man-of-war, 
who welcomed Sayers on board his ship in 
the Mersey in 1860, and presented him to 
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an honored guest, was not mis- 

supposing that a good fighting 

have Sayers’s qualities—pluck, en- 

insensibility to pain and to the 

of blood, and a love of combat per 

In short, the extirpation of the prize 

thting mania from our manners will be ac- 

omplished by precisely the same process 

which makes men shrink from settling inter- 

national differences by mutilating and de- 

stroying the bodies of great masses of young 

men and horses. <A few centuries hence, let 

us hope, ‘‘mills” and great battles will be 

read of with common horror, not unmixed 
with amusement. 


THE RAILROAD DEADHEAD, 


Tne Iowa Legislature last month directed the 
Railroad Comnussioners of that State to make 
a report on tne following points: 

“1, Whether free or reduced rates of fare 
should be given to any class of citizens except 
panpers, mendicants, or other proper objects of 
Christian charity and benevolence. 

‘2. Whether persons elected to public office by 
the people, or members of the press, or political 
conventions of any kind, shall be allowed to ac- 
cept these favors. 

**3. Whether the railroad companies should be 
restrained from issuing passes to public officers 


of any kind at reduced rates of fare. 

‘4, Whether any or what limitation should be 
placed on these practices by law. 

**5. If the Commissioners deem this to bea 
wholesome and legitimate practice, that they 
vive this body their reasons for such belief.” 

The Commissioners have now made an ex- 
haustive report, which is very different in char- 
acter from what was expected by the legislators 
who brought the matter up. They say in the 
first place, that paupers and mendicants in Iowa 
-and the same thing is undoubtedly true else- 
where—are not given free passes or reduced 
objects of Christian 
charity and benevolence who are allowed 
this privilege are clergymen. This practice the 
Commissioners defend as tending to the spread 
of religion and morality, and as resting partly 
on aconvenient application of the law of demand 
and supply to Christianity. They say: ‘It has 
been the practice for many years, and we under- 
stand ever since the railroad became the main 
channel for passenger travel, toextend to clergy- 


rates, while the only 


men preaching or in charge of congregations 
along the lines of the various roads a certificate 
that enabled them to purchase tickets at half the 
usual rate. The preacher is engaged in the cer- 
tainly laudable employment of teaching good 
morals and raising the standard of character in 
the community in which he lives. For this ser- 
vice he is paid by the voluntary contributions of 
those who respect his spiritual character and 
are grateful for his instructions, This we do not 
regard as charity, for he renders an equiva- 
jent for all that he receives as fully as la- 
borers in any other profession.” Editors, the 
Commissioners think, should have free passes 
‘as payment for advertising, or such notices of 
the roads as seem to be anequivalent.” With re- 
gard to political conventions they declare that 
the sentiment of the people of the State isin 
favor of reduced rates because, ‘‘ under a repub- 
liean form of government, the best results are 
attained where two political parties are nearly 
equally balanced, and where each, to gain or 
maintain supremacy, finds it necessary to nomi- 
nate for positions of public trust its ablest and 
purest men, and advocate measures that each 
can demonstrate to be for the best interest of the 


people”; and ‘‘one method of keeping up these | 
party organizations is through the instrumental. | 


ity of political conventions, where men from all 
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parts of the State meet for interchange of views | ture, or other public officer, other than Railroad 


and for general discussion of public policy.” 
They add, what seems a more conclusive argu- 
ment, that the Legislature has no power to pre- 
vent members of the press or delegates to con- 
ventions from taking free passes if they can get 
them. 

With regard to elective officers the Commis- 
sioners think the case is different. All the execu- 
tive and legislative officers, judges, district at- 
torneys, and sheriffs in Iowaare, it seems, dead- 
heads. The sheriffs are given passes for some- 
what the same reason that clergymen get them. 
The latter are encouraged to raise the standard 
of character throughout the State, and the for- 
mer to lay hands upon those whose standard of 
character is so low as tomake lay treatment of a 
penal] nature necessary. The railroads feel that the 
more the parson and the sheriff can be encou- 
raged to travel the more safe life and pro- 
perty on their lines will be, and in this of 
course they have a direct pecuniary interest. On 
the other hand, the Commissioners do not think 
that this argument applies to the Governor, 
judges, or members of the Legislature, and wheth- 
er the motives of such officers in taking passes 
are pure or not, they think that ‘‘ each member 
of the General Assembly can best determine for 
himself.” 

The Commissioners then proceed with great 
gravity to narrate the story of Ansel Bascom, a 
once famous legislator of this State, who in the 
year 1846 was offered a free pass by the presi- 
dent of the Albany and Rochester Railroad. At 
this time the canal question was “up,” as the 
canal question usually is at Albany, and Mr. 
Bascom wrote a letter to the president return- 
ing the pass, and saying that he went to Albany 
to represent the people and not the Albany and 
Rochester Railroad, that it was part of his duty 
to “‘ watch” that railroad and see that it did no 
wrong, and that it would be consequently a 
fraud on the State for him to take the pass. Mr. 
Bascom’s self-denial made him for the time being 
a public character; but the effect, the Commis- 
sioners say,- was ephemeral—so ephemeral that 
they even add that the railway pass is regarded 
in this State to-day as a legislative “ heritage.” 
The Commissioners have evidently not seen the 
latest contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject contained in the letter of District Attorney 
McKeon, of this city, who recently returned a 
pass, stating that when he was a member of the 
Legislature at Albany he not only never took a 
railroad pass, but invariably waited till the 
spring thaw broke up the ice, and ‘“‘ came down 
by the boat,” like the noble old Roman that he is. 

The Commissioners declare that as an “ ab- 
stract proposition” the free-pass system is a 
bad one, but they think that it cannot be dealt 
with by the Legislature as an abstract proposi- 
tion. Several States have taken it up as an ab- 
stract proposition, with somewhat curious re- 
sults. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution, adopted in 
1875, has article 17, section 8, as follows: 

‘* No railroad, railway, or transportation com- 
pany shall grant free passes or passes at a dis- 
count to any person except officers and em- 
ployees of the company.” 

The Arkansas Constitution, adopted in 1874, 
has article 7, section 17, as follows: 

‘‘ The General Assembly shall prevent by law 
the granting of free passes by any railroad or 
transportation company to any officers of the 
State, legislative, executive, or judicial.” 

The California Constitution, adopted in 1879, 
article 11, section 19, says: 

‘* No railroad or other transportation company 
shall grant free passes or tickets at a discount to 
any person holding an office of honor, trust, or 
profit in this State, and the acceptance of any 
such pass or ticket by a member of the Legisla- 





Commissioners, shall work a forfeiture of his 
office.” 

The Board say in conclusion, with great frank- 
ness, that they regard the clause in the California 
Constitution ‘‘as the best model for a legislative 
enactment,” and add: ‘It is said that these con- 
stitutional provisions are practically a dead 
letter in the States above referred to, as are all 
statutory provisions of this character, but this 
Board greatly mistakes the temper of the man- 
agement of the Iowa roads if any legislative en- 
actment of this kind will not be in every case 
scrupulously complied with.” 

There seems to be a difference of opinion in 
Iowa as to whether the reply of the Railroad 
Commissioners is the result of deep reflection 
upon this branch of the railroad problem, or 
whether it is to be regarded as the product of a 
sarcastic and cynical spirit. The arguments, 
suggestions, and facts contained in it, however, 
deserve wide attention as throwing some light 
on the limits imposed by circumstances upon 
reform through legislation. 


THE PINE SUPPLY OF THE LAKE 
REGION. 

THE publication of Prof. Sargent’s Forestry 
Bulletin of Michigan completes that portion of 
the series which treats of the important pine 
forests of the great lakes, and enables us to 
offer some considerations upon the present con- 
dition of these forests, and the influence they 
exert upon the prosperity of the country. 

t is shown that in the three great pine-pro- 
ducing States—Llichigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota—there were standing, according to the 
carefully-digested estimates of the Census Office, 
in the spring of 188C, some cighty-two billion 
(§2,010,000,000) feet of merchantable pine. Of 
this nearly one-half, or forty-one billion feet, 
are credited to Wisconsin ; the two Michigan 
peninsulas show thirty-five billion feet, and 
Minnesota but a little more than six'billion feet. 
The pine cut in these three States reached dur- 
ing the census year a total of over seven billion 
(7,025,507,000) feet. At this rate of destruction 
these States would be stripped of their pine 
forests in less than twelve years, 

It should be borne in mind, however, that all 
estimates of standing timber, from the manner 
in which, from necessity, they must be pre- 
pared, are liable to considerable error ; and al- 
taough such estimates usually greatly exagge- 
rate amounts, it is not, perhaps, unreasonable to 
suppose that many small and scattered bodies of 
pine, especially in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan and in northern Minnesota, have 
escaped the notice of the census experts, and 
that the published estimates might be safely in- 
creased by a few million feet. 1t is equally safe 
to suppose that no great bodies of unexplored 
forest remain within these States, or that, so far 
as they are concerned, new discoveries will in- 
troduce new elements in the calculations of the 
lumber supply of the country. The most north- 
ern and the most inaccessible wilds of these 
forests have now been explored ; their limits 
are faithfully mapped, and the uncertainty 
which has so long existed in regard to their ex- 
tent and richness has disappeared before scien- 
tific methods of investigation. 

The Bulletins show, then, that at the present 
rate of production twelve years will exhaust the 
pine supply of these States. But is it probable 
that the rate of production will not increase 
with the growth of the country #? According to 
the returns of the Ninth Census, 3,912,199,000 feet 
of lumber were manufactured in 1870 in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. These figures 
represent the total production, and include a 
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gmall amount of hard wood. The total produc- 
tion during the last census year, including also 
hard wood, reaches 7,145,969,000 feet, or an in- 
crease of eighty-three per cent. of production in 
1880 over 1870. Something, probably 10 per 
cent. of this apparent increase, should be credited 
to the better methods of the Tenth Census, and 
its greater success in collecting the statistics of 
manufactures. On the other hand, 1870 was a 
year of great prosperity and excessive produc- 
tion, while in 1880 the lumber industry had 
not yet fully recovered from the commercial 
prostration of the preceding years. 

An increase of consumption of eighty-three 
per cent. in ten years, or even of seventy 
per cent. (which is probably nearer the correct 
figure), is alarming. Nevertheless, the rate at 
which these forests will disappear will, we be- 
lieve, be much greater in the near future. The 
almost entire exhaustion of the pine supply of 
Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania; the 
greater facilities which the improvement of the 
rivers, and the general introduction of short 
logging railroads and tramways, afford for 
getting out logs from regions which ten years 
ago were still either entirely unknown or con- 
sidered so remote as to be beyond the reach of 
profitable markets, indicate that, rapid as has 
been the removal of these forests, the rate of 
future destruction must be much greater. It is 
probable that the annual production of pine 
lumber in these three States will increase con- 
siderably during the next five, or perhaps eight, 
years, and that it will then cease suddenly, and 
almost entirely. We do not wish to be under- 
stood to prophesy that at the end of eight years 
no more pine lumber will be manufactured in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minnesota. Pine in 
small quantities will continue to grow in these 
States, and pine lumber will probably be manu- 
factured there always, What we intend to say 
is, that at the end of eight, or perhaps ten, years 
the pine forests of these States will have been so 
nearly exhausted that their production will 
have ceased to be of any national importance, 
and will not be available for more than mere 
local supply. 

No steps have ever been taken to preserve or 
perpetuate these forests. Their destruction has 
been wanton, short-sighted, and stupid. The 
goose which has laid so many golden eggs, and 
has built up cities and fleets and great traffic lines, 
isdying. There can be no future for much of the 
immense region from which these pine forests 
have been removed, and it must remain a desert 
until generations of humbler plants shall have 
made another crop of pine upon it possible. 
Nature is slow to forgive any infringement of 
her laws, and the great-grandchildren of the 
men who have destroyed these forests will not 
live to see the shores of the great lakes covered 
again with pine forests fit for the axe. A wiser 
policy and a different management might have 
secured permanent supply with greater, or as 
great, individual profit. The northwestern 
lumberman in his march to the north has made 
a clean sweep before him. If any tree escaped 
his rapacity, the fires, which have everywhere 
followed in his wake, destroyed it, and destroy- 
ed, too, the ability of the soil to produce pines 
again. Had he selected only trees of a standard 
size to cut, leaving all young trees to grow up 
and sufficient old trees to furnish the ground 
with seed for new crops; had he excluded fire 
from the partially-cut woods, these pine forests 
might have been preserved indefinitely, and 
been made to yield crop after crop, and far 
greater aggregate returns than have now been 
obtained from them. 

The destruction of these forests will drive the 
men and the capital now engaged in working 
them to seek new fields of industry, and the fail- 
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ure of the lumber supply in these States must 
seriously affect the prosperity of Chicago and 
other points of distribution, as well as many 
transportation companies depending in whole or 
in part on the movement of lumber for their 
traffic. Chicago is now the greatest lumber cen- 
tre the world has ever seen. More than one bil- 
lion eight hundred million feet of sawed lumber 
entered it by rail and lake during 1881. Its 
shipments reach the Atlantic and to beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. The Chicago Lumber Ex- 
change regulates the lumber trade of the coun- 
try. In lumber Chicago is king; but its reign 
is almost over. Its immense lumberyards will 
soon be empty, and with the pine forests of the 
lakes will disappear the commercial advantages 
which its central position in relation to these 
forests has given to it as their chief point of dis- 
tribution. 

No city of the United States can ever hope to 
rival Chicago in the volume of its present lum- 
ber business. New Orleans or San Francisco 
will probably become the successful competitor 
in the race for second place. Both are the natu- 
ral outlets for vast forests of great commercial 
importance, and both are conveniently situated 
for a great foreign and domestic lumber trade. 
The information, however, which Prof. Sargent 
has no doubt succeeded in obtaining in regard to 
the extent and character of the forests of the 
Gulf and the Pacific has only been partially pub- 
lished, and we must therefore defer any further 
predictions upon the future of the lumber indus- 
try of the country until the completion of his 
series of Forestry Bulletins shall have furnished 
us with the facts necessary to consider this sub- 
ject intelligently. 


THE PAST YEAR IN EGYPTOLOGY, 


Catro, January 16, 1882. 

THE past year will ever be memorable for the 
valuable and remarkable discoveries that it has 
yielded to Egyptology. M. Maspero has just 
published his official report of the great find of 
royal mummies at Thebes. The narrative is en- 
livened by numerous photographs, among which 
are those of the mummies of Thutmes IIT. and 
Ramses IT1.—the grand old monarchs whose titles 
are inscribed on the Central Park obelisk. The 
texts of the interiors of the pyramids of the V. 
and VI. Dynasties, opened at Sakkara last spring 
and summer, are also appearing in rapid succes- 
sion in M. Maspero’s ‘Recueil,’ published at 
Paris. Besides these discoveries, concerning 
which accounts have already appeared in your 
columns, three additional discoveries have been 
recently made which do not deserve to be passed 
by in silence. 

In the desert five miles west of Kom-el-Hama- 
dra—a village on the western border of the Del- 
ta, and midway between Cairo and Alexandria 
—the Bedaween unearthed a large stone which 
they described as ‘‘ taller than a man, and cov- 
ered with fine writing.” Herr Emil Brugsch, the 
Conservator of the Boolak Museum, and brother 
of Dr. Brugsch Pasha, proceeded at once to the 
spotand found the stone to be a stela, or tab- 
let, used by the Egyptians to record decrees 
and epitaphs. This newly-discovered monu- 
ment is inscribed with tri-lingual texts which 
prove to be copies of the Decree of the 
Synod of Priests assembled at Canopus, or- 
daining the deification of Berenice, the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Euergetes, and creating a fifth 
order of priests to be called Euergete. The 
decree is dated the 17th of the month of Tybi, of 
the ninth year of Ptolemy Euergetes (B. Cc. 238), 
and is consequently nearly a century older than 
the famous Rosetta Stone. Another copy of 
this same decree of Canopus is inscribed upon 
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the stone of Sin or Tanis, in the Boolak Mu- 
seum, of which the British Museum possesses 
a cast, 

To appreciate the interest that attaches to this 
new find, it may be well to recal! the fact that 
in 1819-22 it was the tri-lingual Rosetta Stone 
that yielded to the researches of Young and 
Champollion the key to the language of ancient 
Egypt, and thus became, as Mariette says, ** the 
instrument of one of the greatest discoveries 
that do honor to the nineteenth century.” Not, 
however, until Lepsius and Mariette, in 1865-6, 
brought to light the Greek, hieroglyphic, and 
demotic texts of the Canopic Decree engraved 
upon the Stone of Sdn, was the accuracy of 
Champoilion’s mode of interpreting hieroglyphies 
confirmed, and the study of Egyptology placed 
on sure and solid grounds. The Stone of Kom 
el-Hamadra—as, judging from analogy, I sup- 
pose this stela will henceforth be called—bears 
the same decree as that of SAn, except that 
the texts, inscriptions, and representations are 
very much fuller and detailed than are those of 
the latter. The stela isa splendid piece of work- 
manship : it is of limestone and measures eight 
feet high by three feet wide and two and a half 
fect thick. The top is rounded, and represents 
the winged disk, and pendent urai serpents, to 
gether with the upper and lower portions of the 
crown pskent. 
are some twelve lines of heroglyphs, and rep: 
sentations of Ptolemy Euergetes, his queen, 
and his daughter Berenice, the ** Queen of Vir 
gins.” Then follows the decree in Greek, hiero 
glyphic, and demotic. This stela has already 
been placed in the Boolak Museum, which, with 
the additions of the past year, is now quite as 
rich in monrments, tablets, mortuary relies, and 
writings—barring historical papyri—as are the 
combined collections of Europe. This is as it 
should be, for Egyptian relics have an artistic 
value here, which they lose in the uncongenial 
climate and surrounding of Europe and America, 

The second discovery that I have to announce 
is that of two tombs of the VI. Dynasty, which 
present the earliest known instances of the arch. 
These tombs are of private persons of high rank. 
They were discovered near the most southerly 
group of Sakkara pyramids, and within a stone's 
throw of the prominent truncated pyramid of 
King Unas, known as the Mastaba-el-Pharaoon. 
Itshould be remembered that in the interior of the 
Pyramid of Mycerinus of the lV. Dynasty—the 
smallest of the three great Pyramids of Ghizeh— 
there isa passageway thetop of which, although 
resembling an arch, is not constructed on the 
principle of an arch—that is to say, blocks were 
placed horizontally, one projecting beyond that 
immediately below it, till the uppermost two 
met in the centre; the interior angles being 
afterward rounded off to form the vault, 
Several instances of these pseudo-arches are 
known to exist in tombs of the VI. and later 
Dynasties, but no true arch had hitherto been 
found previous to those in the tombs of the 
XVIII, XLX., and XX. Dynasties, near Thebes, 
The arches in the two recently -discovered tombs 
of the VI. Dynasty are built over the entrances, 
They have ornamented keystones, and are beau- 
tifully constructed of fine bricks. 

The third discovery to which I have referred 
is that of the long-sought-for entrance to the 
Pyramid of Maydoom—a pyramid which will 
probably turn out to be at least a century older 
than the Great Pyramid of Cheops, and hence 
the oldest known monument in Egypt. This 
pyramid, situate some fifteen miles to the south 
of Ghizeh, is one of the most striking landmarks 
on the Nile. From a distance it seems to stand 
onthe top of a hillock; a nearer view shows 
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this hillock to be formed by the crumbling away 
of the outer casing of the pyramid itself. It is 
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called by the Arabs ‘‘el Haram el Katdab” 
(the false pyramid), for they suppose it to 
formed of the rock itself. Its general 
appearance has been described by Miss Amelia 
Edwards as ‘tan unfinished Tower of Babel.” 
The Pyramid of Maydoom is doubtless the most 
carefully constructed and altogether the best- 
built pyramid in Egypt. About fifty years ago 
Ibrahim Pasha, wishing to effect an entrance, 
thundered away at it for a whole day with artil- 
lery. He neither attained his object, nor did 
the pyramid itself suffer much material injury. 
A few weeks ago Maspero’s workmen, after a 
long and careful search, removed the mas- 
sive blocks which had so long concealed a small 
opening, that soon proved to be the much- 
coveted entrance. This aperture was discovered 
on the northern face of the pyramid, and at a 
considerable distance from the base. The corri- 
dor leading from the entrance toward the inte- 
rior has been cleared for a distance of forty-five 
metres. This corridor is similarly disposed, and 
is constructed in the same manner, as that of the 
Pyramid of Cheops. The entrance to the cen- 
tral chamber is effectually blocked up by the 
falling of the roof of the corridor. The work- 
men are, however, busily engaged in clearing 
away the débris—a task both difficult and peril- 
ous, which may require one or perhaps two 
months. The only texts thus far found in the 
corridor are the inscriptions of two Scribes who 
visited the interior of the pyramid in the time of 
the XV. Dynasty. Recently discovered collat- 
eral evidence tends to strengthen the hypothesis 
that this pyramid is that of King Snefroo, of 
the III. Dynasty, who reigned, according to 
Brugsch, B. c. 3766, or, ‘according to Mariette, 
B. C. 4200. The picks of the Arab workmen will, 
however, soon determine the question. 

Discoveries of the startling and dramatic na- 

ture of those of the carefully preserved Royal 
Mummies, and the opening of long-closed pyra- 
mids and tombs, are perhaps overshadowed, as 
far as pure scientific value is concerned, by a 
new region in Egyptology recently opened by 
the successful exertions of Dr. Brugsch Pasha 
and M. Revillout. These two savants have made 
a specialty of the demotic writing of Egypt—a 
writing so intricate and confused as to be unin- 
telligible to some of the keenest Egyptologists. 
The hieratic writing, used almost exclusively by 
the priests, is to the hieroglyphic what the hand- 
writing of the present day is to print. The de- 
motic is a very much abbreviated form of the 
hieratic, and stands in about the same relation 
to the hieroglyphic that our shorthand does to 
the page of a printed book. Moreover, the de- 
motic, being written in the hurry of every-day 
business, actually presents a penmanship so 
cramped and careless as to add almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to the already difficult task 
of deciphering it. 

The demotic came into use during the X XVI. 
Dynasty, and being used for ordinary business 
and legal transactions, its literature gives an in- 
sight into the laws, social state, customs, and 
manners of the Egyptians that is not to be hoped 
for from the scholarly and monumental styles of 
the hieratic and the hieroglyphic. An excellent 
account of the nature of the treasures which de- 
motic scholarship has in store for us, appeared in 
a recent number of the London Times. It seems 
that no less than several thousand demotic papyri 
are preserved in the collections of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Leyden, and Turin. These documents, most- 
ly of a legal character, are no longer a terra incog- 
nita, but furnish a solid basis for the study of 
the law in its earliest development. The demotic 
papyri provide us with deeds of sale, of transfer, 
of gift, of partnership, of endowment ; leases of 
houses and lands ; mortgages, bonds, receipts for 
taxes and other payments, marriage settlements, 
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marriage contracts, decrees of divorce, title- 
deeds, inventories, ete. 

The progress in the interpretation of demotic 
literature strikingly recalls the truth of Bunsen’s 
prediction, that ‘‘ Henceforth the positive philo- 
sophy of universal history, constructing and de- 
lineating the curve described by the Divine mind 
in man through space and time upon this star 
which we call the earth, cannot be car- 
ried on scientifically and successfully without 
the assistance of Egyptology.” The effect which 
these demotic papyri are destined to have upon 
our present ideas of ancient law and legal insti- 
tutions remains yet to beseen. It is too much to 
expect that Egyptologists shall also be legists ; 
but the moment has now come for the jurist to 
work hand in hand with the Egyptologist, to 
utilize the material that science has placed at his 
disposal, and at length to trace the history of the 
law throughout that logical and natural course 
which has been both widened and deepened by 
Egyptology. B. 
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THE REVOLT IN DALMATIA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Within the last two or three weeks the 
newspapers on both sides of the ocean have be- 
gun to contain a good deal of news from the 
eastern side of the Hadriatic. For many months 
past events have been going on there which have 
been fully chronicled in the Manchester Guar- 
dian, and less fully in the Pall Mall Gazette, but 
which seemed to draw to themselves no notice 
in any other quarter, British or American. This 
is not very wonderful. Dalmatia is a good way 
from Britain, and further still from America, 
and many people have doubtless become 
tired of anything to do with “ the eternal East- 
ern Question.” But more than this, it has through- 
out been the interest of powerful personages 
to hinder this piece of present history from being 
known. Few newspapers, British or American, 
have any direct and constant communication 
with Dalmatia, and information from Vienna 
is worse than no information. It is the story of 
the lamb as told by the wolf. In England most 
people take their knowledge of such things from 
the Times, and the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times is well known as one of the bitterest and 
most unscrupulous enemies of the Southeastern 
nations. No people in the world have smaller 
means of making their wrongs known than the 
South-Slavonic people who are under the Aus- 
trian yoke. It is simple ignorance of their case 
which hinders them from receiving the full 
sympathy of all lovers of right in both hemi- 
spheres. Liberal Europe and America rejoiced 
at the deliverance of Lombardy and Venetia 
from the rule of Francis Joseph. But then Liberal 
Europe‘and America knew something about Lom- 
bardy and Venetia. Southern Dalmatia, Herze- 
govina, and Bosnia are now in arms against the 
same foreign oppressor from whom Lombardy 
and Venetia have been set free. Their cause is 
the same ; their right to the good wishes of free- 
men is the same. No nobler struggle for right 
was ever waged on European or American soil 
than that which is now being waged among the 
hills by the Mouths of Cattaro. It is the struggle 
of a few brave men to guard the rights and 
homes of their fathers against, not indeed the 
bloodiest, but certainly the meanest and pettiest 
tyranny to which an unwilling people ever had 
to bow its head. 

There used to be a proverb among schoolboys 
about “hitting one of your own size.” At Sol- 
ferino and at Koéniggriitz Francis Joseph tried 
hitting those of his own size, and he found that 





those of his own size hit rather too hard for him. 
Since then he has tried hitting those who are 
not of his own size, and at that game he has 
goton better. It is easier to bully Servia and 
Roumania than to fight France and Prussia. It 
was easier still for one of the great powers, with 
the other great powers to back him, to filch from 
Montenegro a little haven which Montenegrin 
valor had won from the barbarian and in which 
not one of his grandmothers had ever reigned. 
He seemingly thinks it easiest of all to force, in 
direct breach of his imperial, royal, and aposto- 
lic word, a hated burthen on men whom a very 
modern usurpation has unhappily constrained to 
be his subjects. 

I speak of Francis Joseph personally, because 
every one who knows the Southeastern lands 
knows tbat the boasted constitutional monarchy 
of ‘“ Austria-Hungary ” is a mere sham as far as 
those lands are concerned which are neither 
Austria nor Hungary, but in which the common 
sovereign of Austria and Hungary rules as a 
foreign intruder. There is no constitutional 
government in Dalmatia, any more than there 
is in Russia—or rather, there is a great deal less. 
For the people of Russia can bring a great indi- 
rect influence to bear on the policy of their na- 
tional prince, whose interests are the same as 
theirs ; the people of Dalmatia can bring no in- 
fluence whatever to bear on the policy of a for- 
eign ruler, whose interests are the opposite to 
theirs. The only kind of moral or immoral in- 
fluence which that foreign ruler can exercise in 
the subject land is to try to play the Italian and 
the Slavonic elements in the land against one 
another. Beyond that there is simply the rule 
of the sword—suppression of newspapers, sup- 
pression of municipal corporations—all the usual 
tricks of foreign tyranny. With all this there 
is no reason to charge the Austrian people, or 
even the visible Austrian Ministry. It is all the 
doing of the irresponsible prince and his irre- 
sponsible advisers. 

Let me shortly run through the history of these 
lands as far as concerns present events. In the 
last century Dalmatia was very unequally di- 
vided between the two commonwealths of Venice 
and Ragusa. The Ragusan territory came in 
the middle, leaving Venetian territory to the 
northwest and to the southeast. The Ragusan 
dominion, though oligarchic in constitution, was 
native, and not oppressive. The Venetian rule 
was foreign, better and worse in different times 
and places, but one which at least kept out 
something worse in the shape of the Turk. 
Many towns and districts willingly accepted it. 
Among these were some of the districts near 
Cattaro, which commended themselves to Venice 
on condition that their old rights and customs 
should be observed, and that, if at any time the 
Republic should be unable to protect them, she 
should leave them to themselves, and not cede 
them to any other power. On these terms, which 
seem to have been well observed, the men of the 
Bocche remained Venetian subjects till the fall of 
Venice in 1797. Then the two spoilers, the 
French and the Austrian, divided the prey, and 
all Dalmatia, including the privileged districts, 
fell to the share of the Austrian ; that is, the 
people of the Mouths of Cattaro were, in de- 
fiance of their old rights and of old treaties, 
forcibly handed over to a new foreign master. 
Next the spoilers quarrelled. In 1805 the Aus- 
trian ceded his supposed rights over Dalmatia to 
France, in the person of the elder Buonaparte. 
Part of Austrian Dalmatia was occupied, and in 
1808 Buonaparte, without any provocation, sup- 
pressed the commonwealth of Ragusa and an- 
nexed its territory. Between 1810 and 1814 
various points were occupied by England— 
England, Russia, and Montenegro being allies 
against France. In 1813 the Freneh were driven: 
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out of Cattaro, which became the Montenegrin 
capital ; the mountain principality now again 
reached to the sea from which Turk and Vene- 
tian had so long shut it out. Meanwhile the 
people of the privileged districts freely united 
themselves to Montenegro, according to their 
old rights. It must be remembered that the 
Slavonic people of Southern Dalmatia, of Herze- 
govina, and of Montenegro are simply the same 
people in every sense, parted asunder only by 
arbitrary political divisions. Montenegro sim- 
ply means that extent of territory, more or less 
at different times, which has been able to pre- 
serve its independence. At this time, as the 
ally of England and Russia, the independent 
land was greatly enlarged. France was driven 
out; Austria stood by and did nothing ; the men 
of the Bocche—the Mouths of Cattaro—were, by 
their own act, restored to the rule of their na- 
tional prince and to full fellowship with their 
own people. 

After the fall of Buonaparte, at the peace of 
1814-1815, it might have been expected that the 
commonwealth of Ragusa, arbitrarily sup- 
pressed by him, would have been restored, 
and that at least those parts of Dalmatia 
which had voluntarily joined themselves to 
Montenegro would have been allowed to keep 
the freedom which they had won. But Francis 
of Austria—the man who had been the last 
Roman Emperor and German King, and who 
devised the new-fangled and grotesque title of 
‘‘Emperor of Austria ”—had the face to ask that 
all should be handed over to him. Cattaro he 
could not keep ; Ragusa had never been his for 
amoment. But he had the imperial, royal, and 
apostolic shamelessness to ask for both; and 
England and Russia were base enough to let him 
have what he asked. They betrayed their 
mountain ally ; the newly-won freedom of the 
Bocche was overthrown, and its people, so lately 
delivered, were again thrust under the foreign 
yoke. Montenegro had to give up her recovered 
sea-coast and her new capital of Cuttaro. Ra- 
gusa, instead of the restoration of her republic, 
had to exchange one foreign master for another. 
The Austrian, in short, took all that French, 
English, Russians, and Montenegrins had been 
fighting for. He went off rich with his own 
former stealings of 1797, and with his son-in- 
law’s stealings of 1808 besides. He did, how- 
ever, at the request of Alexander of Russia, 
promise to the men of the Bocche that he would 
observe their old privileges which Venice had re- 
spected. The chief of these was exemption from 
the Austrian (so-called) Landwehr. The mere 
name should not mislead any one. To a German, 
Landwehr means military service in defence of 
his own land at the bidding of a national govern- 
ment. To the South-Dalmatian subject of Aus- 
tria it means military service at the bidding of 
a foreign intruder, who may likely enough bid 
him march against his own people. For to him 
the free people of Montenegro are his own peo- 
ple ; their prince is his national prince ; Francis 
Joseph, his self-styled King and Emperor, is 
merely a foreign usurper, holding his land in 
bondage by brute force. That is to say, the 
Dalmatian feels in 1882 as the Venetian felt in 
1865, and the Lombard in 1858. 

It will be remembered that in 1849 Francis 
Joseph gained possession of the kingdom of 
Hungary by Russian and Croat help, and that, 
after eighteen years’ rule as tyrant, he became 
its lawful King in 1867. From that time dates 
the so-called dualism of Austria and Hungary. 
This practically means the joint supremacy—the 
condominium one might almost say—of the Ger- 
man and Magyar minorities over the Slavonic 
majority in the various kingdoms, duchies, etc., 
which make up the family estate of the House of 
Lorraine. Francis Joseph, kept on his throne by 








the help of Slavonic swords, holding all that he 
has by the grace of Nicolas of Russia and Jella- 
chich of Croatia, has now and then found him- 
self in a singular relation toward his own instru- 
ments. He has had before now to seek his tools 
for his enterprises against the freedom of other 
nations among the men whose blood he onee 
sought when they were defending the freedom 
of their own nation. Driven out of Italy, but 
now firm on his Hungarian throne, Francis 
Joseph now stretched forth his hands to vex cer- 
tain of the race to whom he owed it that he had 
a crown on his head or a shirt to his back. The 
first act came in 1869, in the shape of an attempt 
to set aside the chartered rights of the men of 
the Bocche by forcing the hated Landwehr upon 
them. The attempt was in vain; the brave 
Dalmatians took to arms and utterly routed the 
troops which the foreign oppressor sent to bring 
them under the yoke. I have seen in Dalmatian 
houses pictures of scenes in this struggle. The 
defenders of freedom are seen hurling the in- 
vaders down their heights with a good will. 
Never, not at Marathon or at Morgarten, did 
men wage a nobler or a more successful struggle 
for right. The foreign lord of Dalmatia had to 
knock under to the Dalmatian people ; the 
scheme of forcing the Landwehr on the men of 
the Bocche was given up for eleven years. But 
it was convenient to hush up the overthrow alike 
of the imperial, royal, and apostolic policy, and 
of the imperial, royal, and apostolic armies. 
Solferino and Koniggriitz could not be hidden ; 
defeats among the Dalmatian mountains could 
be. I find that the best informed men both in 
Britain and America never heard of the Dalma- 
tian war of 1869. But, small as the scale was, 
freedom assuredly never won a nobler victory. 

In 1875 Francis Joseph paid Dalmatia the 
memorable visit which undoubtedly led to the 
Slavonic revolt in Herzegovina, and to all that 
bas since happened in southeastern Europe. 
The visit was understood as a visit of recon- 
ciliation, and Francis Joseph was well received 
in his character of King of Dalmatia and Lord 
of Cattaro. A noble future was at that moment 
open to him: he might have put himself at the 
head of the Slavonic cause—that is, he might 
have put himself at the head of the great majo- 
rity of his subjects. At their head he might have 
done all that Russia did, and more also, without 
calling forth anything like the jealousy that 
Russia called forth. For a while his policy was 
distinctly favorable to Southeastern freedom. 
When I was first in Dalmatia, in the autumn 
of 1875, the patriots of Herzegovina, who had 
just risen against the Turk, were receiving ef- 
fective Austrian support in every shape short of 
actual military help. But the King of Hungary 
and Archduke of Austria could not go on in the 
course which might have suited the King of 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia. Help given 
to Slaves was not agreeable to Magyars ; and 
the imperial, royal, and apostolic policy turned 
about. The patriots were discouraged in every 
way; the patriot leader Liub‘bratich was basely 
kidnapped and kept a prisoner. But no active 
steps were taken ; the policy of the House of 
Lorraine was, just as it was sixty years before, 
to stay quiet while others acted, in the hope of 
thereout sucking no small advantage in the long 
run. 

The Psalmist speaks of certain oppressors of 
old who lay waiting secretly in their dens that 
they might ravish the poor. This picture exact- 
ly sets forth the policy of the Apostolic King. 
There is nothing of the pecca fortiter about him. 
He has not pluck for burglary or highway rob- 
bery; but he can put his hand into the pocket of 
his poor neighbour and filch from him his hard- 
won halfpenny. In the war of 1876-1877 Monte- 
negro won back a seaboard ; the men of the 





mountains won three havens from the Turk 
Spizza, Antivari, and Dulcigno. Of these, Spizza 
and Dulcigno, though small, were possessions 
worth having, for so small a state as Montene- 
gro; Antivari had been utterly ruined in the 
siege—ruined mainly through false promises. of 
Austrian help to its defenders. At the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878 Francis Joseph, like his prede 
cessor, who asked for Ragusa and Cattaro and 
got them, asked for Spizza, and got it. No de 
mand could be more shameless. He had not the 
slightest shadow of claim to Spizza; the rich 
man wanted the poor man’s ewe lamb, and that 
was all. It was the kind of deed the unricht 
eousness of which is almost outshadowed by its 
pettiness. Dulcigno, too, was given back to the 
Turk. It was only Antivari, because Antivari 
had been carefully made worthless, which Mon 
tenegro was allowed to keep, and that only on 
insulting conditions. As far as Dulcigno is con 
cerned, the cruel wrong done to the men of the 
Black Mountain has been since redressed by the 
energy and patience of Mr. Gladstone; but 
Spizza, perhaps the very smallest stealing to 
which a crowned head ever stooped, remains 
part of the family estate of Francis Joseph. 

The same treaty of Berlin also handed over to 
Francis Joseph the “ administration” of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina without any formal cession of 
those lands by the Sultan. That is to say, the 
Apostolic King, like some of his predecessors, 
became the man of the Turk. The annexation 
was not acceptable to either the Mussulman or 
the Christian inhabitants of those lands; for 
both are South-Slavonic, and every man of 
South-Slavonie blood had by that time taken 
the measure of Francis Joseph. The provinces 
to be “‘ administered” were won by the apostolic 
middle-man of the Turk, but only after a gallant 
resistance, chiefly from the Mussulman inbabi 
tants, but with some Christian help. Those 
lands have since been ‘‘ administered” after a 
fashion which has united the whole people, of 
whatever creed, in a common loathing of the 
foreign dominion. Which form of tyranny, 
Turkish or Austrian, is the worse is perhaps a 
matter of taste. The Turk robs, murders, rav- 
ishes, when the fit is upon him ; but the fit is not 
always upon him, and in the intervals he leaves 
his victims alone. The Austrian never has the 
same outrageous fits as the Turk ; but then he 
never leaves his victims alone for a moment. 
Every hour of their lives they are worried about 
some small matter or other. Their national 
feelings are insulted by all those petty follies 
which bring no profit to the ruler, while they 
call forth the hatred of the subject even more 
strongly than deeper wrongs. At last the Land- 
wehr was to be forced upon Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. That was too much for either Chris- 
tian or Mussulman endurance ; and a large part 
of Herzegovina and Bosnia is in arms against the 
stranger. 

So in Dalmatia. The defeat of the attempt in 
1869 had a wholesome effect for a while, as was 
shown by the conciliatory visit of 1875. But the 
events of 1878 gave Francis Joseph a great ad- 
vantage, in case he should ever dream of a new 
attack on the rights which he was for a time 
compelled to respect. Up to that year Monte- 
negro, Herzegovina, and the Bocche, inhabited 
by one people in every sense of the word, were 
under three distinct rulers. But whenever any 
one of the three had any fighting to do, whether 
against Turk, Gaul, or Austrian, the other two 
always came to help. After 1878 this could not 
be so easily done. Francis Joseph had got a 
great military advantage from his joint posses- 
sion of Herzegovina and Dalmatia. He had 
got a great political advantage from the Euro- 
pean recognition of Montenegro. Prince Nicolas 
is now diplomatically bound to keep his people— 
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if he can—from helping their enslaved brethren. 
Last Francis Joseph thought 
that the time was come for a second attempt on 


vear therefore, 


the liberties which he had engaged to respect. 
The Landwehr, he thought, could now be forced 
on those who had successfully resisted his agres- 
1869. When I was last in Dalmatia, in 
The hate- 
ful burthen was being pressed on the lowland 
districts ; the men of the mountains had made 
up their minds to resist, as they had done eleven 
years before. At Manchester every detail has 
been all the while known in full. The rest of 
the world seems for many months to have taken 
no notice. Now every paper tells of the details 
of actual warfare. 

What may come of all this none can tell. The 
odds are fearfully on the side of evil; but a 
cause, inaccessible heights, Crivoscian 
valor, and Austrian stupidity, are four power- 
ful influences on the side of right. Movements 
on behalf of freedom which looked much more 
promising have before now been crushed ; but 
movements which looked quite as hopeless have 
The movement of 1875 
seemed quite as hopeless, and it has changed the 
whole map of southeastern Europe ; the move- 
ment of 1881 may be destined to put an end to 
the ugly and upstart imposture which calls itself 
the ** Austrian Empire.” 

Meanwhile Austrian brags, Austrian predic- 
tions, Austrian statements of any kind, go for 
The other day, Montenegro was to be 
A pretty hard game that for the 
hired and kidnapped bondsmen of Francis Jo- 
seph, as any one will say who has seen the free- 
men of Tzernagora on their own heights. But 
it is a most hopeful sign, if the telegram be true 
which announced a few days back that thirty- 
five soldiers of a Dalmatian regiment had left 
the service of their foreign oppressor and had 
joined themselves to the defenders of their coun- 
try. All honor to men who could thus trample 
under foot the base traditions of their trade, and 
could prefer clean patriotic duty to the bloody 
spectre called ‘military honor.” With such 
men for ensamples, what can be the feelings of 
a man like Jovanovich, himself a Slave, but who 
is not ashamed to take the pay of the stranger 
On this side of the 
ocean, one is inclined to ask whether he knows 
the history of Governor Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut. The original ‘ Brother Jonathan” would 
not be a bad model at this moment for a Gov- 
ernor of Dalmatia, or of any Slavonic land 
under the ‘‘dual” yoke of Budapest - cum - 
Vienna.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
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again his own people ? 


NEw York, Feb, 7, 1282, 


HOOSIER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: If there is to be a bibliography of biblio- 
graphies, your note of last week contributes cer- 
tainly a curious instance toward the material for 
such a work. But I beg that the future compiler 
of that work may not overlook the ‘Catalogue 
of the Indiana State Library for the year 1859,’ 
which has long been my wonder and admira- 
tion. So far is it from attempting the com- 
plexity of the catalogue raisonné, that its 
rigorous alphabeticism sets down ‘A Man- 
chester Strike’ between ‘ Agriculture’ and 
‘American.’ It invites us to such tours de 
force as the ‘ Autobiography of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, by Halliwell,’ and the ‘ Autobiography 
of Sir Walter Scott, by Bart.’ ‘ Bank’s History 
of the Popes’ appears under the letter B. Strong 
in the historical department, it offers a choice 
between the ‘ Life of John Tyler, by Harper & 
Brothers,’ ‘Memoirs of Moses Henderson, by 
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Jewish Philosophers,’ ‘ Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence of Viscount Castlereach, by the Marquis 
of Londonderry,’ and ‘Memoirs of Benvenuto, 
In fiction, you may find ‘Tales of 
my Lanlord, by Cleishbotham,’ and ‘The Pilot, 
by the Auditor of the Pioneers’; while, if your 
passion for plural authorship is otherwise unap- 
peasable—if Beaumont and Fletcher or Erck- 
mann-Chatrian seem to you too feeble a combi- 
nation of talents—you may well be captivated 
by the title ‘Small Arms, by the United States 
Army.’ 
The State of Indiana has undoubtedly learned 
a good many things since 1859 ; but, whoever its 
present librarian may be, it is hardly probable 
that his highest flight in bibliography has sur- 
passed the catalogue from which I have quoted. 
7. B. 
ROCHESTER, Feb. 6, 1882. 


COLLEGE DISCIPLINE, 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I was on the point of mailing a fuller 
discussion of this subject, when your last issue 
appeared with the interesting letter from “ L. 
N. D.,” stating some facts of which my letter 
would only be a repetition. Knowing your space 
is valuable, I shall thereforeembody my thoughts 
in a few short propositions : 

1. It seems to me that three stages in a course 
of education are sufficient. These stages may be 
named the school, the college, and the univer- 
sity. As it now is, many of our so-called uni- 
versities are merely schools, while some of our 
colleges are becoming universities. The cause 
of this confusion of terms, and of the unsettled 
state of discipline, is no doubt chiefly found 
in the constant change and growth of the 
larger Eastern colleges,and their ambition to 
hold the chief rank and place among our institu- 
tions of learning. This, as the writer from Louis- 
ville shows, has led the college into difficulties 
and inconsistencies in discipline, as well as other 
things. 

2. The name university ought to represent an 
institution where not rudiments but sciences are 
taught by specialists, and where the learners are 
responsible young men who have chosen one or 
more of these sciences for a life-work. Here 
should be not only Lernfreheit, but Lehrfreiheit. 
This alone can promote the best interests both of 
the ambitious student and the worthy professor. 
The laggards among both will be left behind. 
The opposite system is a premium on idleness 
and a support of dullards. 

8. The college should terminate the general 
preparatory culture of boys or youths, which, 
where early advantages have not been wanting, 
ought to be completed at the age of from eighteen 
to twenty. It should be an institution for train- 
ing the mind and disciplining the character, and 
should not aim to be an institution of learning, 
in the broad sense of the term. Its teachers 
should be men of character and manhood rather 
than profundity of knowledge, good drill-mas- 
ters rather than deep investigators. They should 
be able to impart rather than discover truth. 
The teacher’s personal interest in the student 
should not be diverted by ambition for renown 
as a scholar, nor the efficiency of his teaching 
encumbered by large numbers of students. A 
college in this sense is not only not benefited by, 
but is inconsistent with large numbers. Its suc- 
cess cannot, and its reputation should not, be 
dependent on vast libraries and collections, 
costly apparatus, and thick catalogues. Love 
of bigness may be pardonable in the dry-goods 
trade, steamships, and hotels, but not in the 
training-school for young minds and growing 
characters. These things should belong to the 
universities. Here numbers will be a source of 
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inspiration both to teacher and learner ; here 
complete equipments in every direction will be 
an aid to free investigation, and not merely a 
stimulus to vanity. 

4. It has been well said that life is too short to 
spend all the time from childhood to the age of 
twenty-five or thirty in preparation for a life- 
work, no matter how exalted or important its 
nature may be. Preparation too protracted is 
pernicious (perhaps the “‘ alliteration ” here may 
attract the notice of ‘‘ A Father”), The “upper 
story ” of a profession is only reached after long 
years of faithful, plodding practice, and these, 
under a sense of responsibility to self and to 
others, ccnstitute the essential preparation for 
success, If young men are kept in preparatory 
training-schools, and not allowed to assume the 
responsibilities of manhood till the blood is 
chilled and the ambition dampened, the “ tho- 
roughness” of preparation defeats its own ends, 

5. Instead of decrying the smaller colleges as 
intruders, I would predict that they will win the 
day in the end, if they are not led by the false 
examples of the East to keep adding to their 
requirements for admission and the ‘“ breadth of 
their curriculum,” and wasting their means in 
showy buildings and in printing advertisements, 
circulars, and catalogues. If the race for “big- 
ness” and ‘‘breadth ” continues as it has com- 
menced, the American college will ultimately be 
left out in the cold. The young men will go 
from the high school or the academy to the uni- 
versity, and the college will become an aristo- 
cratic and leisurely school of ‘‘culture” for 
wealthy young men who have not the patience 
for discipline or the ambition for action. 

The great Eastern colleges have rendered the 
country eminent practical services, and merit 
our gratitude and admiration, but they are now 
fit subjects for conversion. Let them become 
universities pure and simple, and no longer at- 
tempt the impossible task of governing, drilling, 
and disciplining mature young men with methods 
suitable for boys, and in classes numbering over 
a hundred. Such an attempt can be neither 
“safe” nor successful. The methods and appli- 
ances of the university should aim to produce 
eminent professors rather than successful stu- 
dents. For in free and emulous action the suc- 
cessful professor will lead the ambitious student 
along without being hampered by him. 

These things are not said in a spirit of dog- 
matic assurance, but from a long-growing con- 
viction. It is not a voice from one of the “ fee- 
ble Western colleges,” but from an individual 
connected with one which aims with more suc- 
cess than wisdom to equal the Eastern college in 
“breadth of learning,” and with both wisdom 
and success to maintain its paternal govern- 
ment. eo Me 

BELOIT, WIs., Feb. 6, 1882, 





THE AMERICAN COLLEGE VS. THE EURO- 
PEAN UNIVERSITY. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION : 

Srer: Will you permit me to present in your 
excellent journal a few considerations bearing 
upon the problems discussed in the editorial of 
January 19 on Yale and Harvard? The line is 
there fairly drawn between two opposing sys- 
tems of education. Harvard has been remark- 
ably successful in imitating the methods of the 
European university, and Cornell and other 
schools are following her lead. 

The one positive (and commendable) feature of 
the university is its wide range of electives ; be- 
yond this all is negative—no required studies or 
compulsory attendance, no rules, no responsi- 
bility for the moral or even the intellectual im- 
provement of the student. The advantages of 
this laissez-faire system as applied to college 
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students are not to be overlooked. It is a great 
relief to the instructor to feel that it is none of 
his business whether his pupils improve or abuse 
their opportunities. It stimulates both teacher 
—or rather professor, for in the university scheme 
the professor does not condescend to teach—it 
stimulates both professdr and pupil to specially 
fine work 1n special departments. It has given 
Germany perhaps the leading position in the in- 
tellectual world. 

We must remember, however, that German 
universities correspond rather to our professional 
schools than to our colleges, and are intended 
for older students, and designed to give eminence 
in a single branch rather than general culture. 
Just here has been their success, and also their 
failure. It seems to us improbable that any 
such system can be imported bodily and made 
to supplant the American college. The latter is 
a growth indigenous to our soi]. Starting with 
the moral earnestness of the Puritans, it has 
grown up with other American institutions. It 
admits of indefinite improvement, but its funda- 
mental ideas, resting upon real human wants, 
cannot be set aside. 

The idea of a curriculum or fixed circle of re- 
quired studies may be old-fashioned, but so is 
the multiplication-table. That the required 
studies may be supplemented by electives all 
will admit, but to make all studies elective must 
defeat the very object of a liberal education. 
Here lies the fallacy of the elective system. It 
dazzles us with the rich variety of electives, and 
somehow produces the impression that a student 
can take them al/ in the four years. Its advo- 
cates eagerly point out this and that and the 
other branch which the student may elect, but 
they studiously conceal the fundamental and 
essential branches which the student may omit. 
A student may graduate from Harvard without 
studying political economy, English hterature, 
mental or moral philosophy. Natural history 
is wholly elective. Hitherto logic and outlines 
of history have been required, but we can all see 
with President Eliot that there is ‘‘ reason to be- 
lieve that the time is not far distant when the 
few subjects still prescribed for all students will 
in their turn become elective.” The idea that a 
certain amount of information and a certain 
familiarity with the lines of thought in each of 
the leading departments of human knowledge is 
essential to an education, is wholly ignored. 
What will Harvard's degree mean? Not that 
the graduate has been trained in the methods of 
classical, scientific, and metaphysical thought, 
and introduced to history, political science, and 
all the more important branches of study. It 
will mean simply that he has pursued for four 
years the studies most agreeable to his yet un- 
formed taste—those which are easiest to him, or 
which look toward his profession. 

There is an immense pressure in our age, and 
in every age, for superficial education—some- 
thing to give reputation and polish at the least 
expense of time and effort. We have scientific, 
normal, and business schools, each having a 
legitimate sphere, but each professing to give 
its patrons all the advantages of a full college 
course. For these short courses a sort of fiat- 
parchment is given: “ This is an educated man 
—by order of the president and trustees.” Now, 
the elective system is pandering to this very 
thing. The colleges in which it prevails virtually 
say to the student : ‘‘ You cannot afford, you do 
not need, to spend four years in general culture. 
You may omit all that is hardest for you, and 
spend four years in those branches in which you 
are already most proficient, and which will 
shorten your professional studies, and we will 
give you the same degree.” 

The idea, also, that the college and its instruc- 
tors must stand in a sense in loco parentis has a 
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justification in the nature of things. The paren- 
tal relation need not be confounded with that of 
the policeman or drill-sergeant. Parents who 
put their sons at an early age into a store or 
shop desire to know something more of the em- 
ployer or foreman than that they are successful 
and efficient in their business. Such men stand 
in loco parentis to the young men under their 
influence, and ought to have some paternal 
qualities and some sense of responsibility. How 
much more the college professor, whose influence 
is tenfold greater. He is the only friend of ma- 
ture years the student has. If he feels called 
upon to expend no part of his energy and ability 
in stimulating his pupils to diligence, or in dis- 
suading them from folly, but is merely a coleop- 
terist from Dr. Holmes’s breakfast-table, he is 
worth very little to his pupils. He may be a 
useful and distinguished man, but no college 
should put him in charge of its undergraduates. 
The unfledged tutor, if he has still some human 
sympatby in him, is better than such a profes- 
sor. In fact, the university knows nothing of 
those class exercises which Americans call reci- 
tations. It gives the student nothing but lec- 
tures, which would be far more available in 
print, and examinations. The real work of edu- 
cation, which the Faculty ignores, is done, and 
poorly done, by private tutors. 

The tendency of any restraint which does not 
amount to military discipline to stir up opposi- 
tion is easily overestimated. Such restraint is 
wholesome in the family ; when it is supported 
in college by the personal influence of instructors 
whom the students thoroughly respect, its results 
are most salutary. 

It is true that the college needs rarer men for 
its chairs of instruction than the university—in- 
tellect and learning are not enough. It is also 
true that the size of the school somewhat in- 
creases tlie difficulties of college government. 
Still, we believe thet the schools now conducted 
on the coliege plan are fairly successful, and 
turn out better men, intellectually as well as 
morally, than those conducted on the university 
plan. 

The university methods have their place in 
post-graduate courses. We shall all be glad to 
send our young men to Cambridge or Baltimore 
after they have completed a thorough curricu- 
lum under teachers who really teach, and who 
feel some responsibility for their welfare ; but 
the American college will not soon be supplanted 
by the European university. Both are needed. 
The university is on a par with professional 
schools, the college is a secon@® home ; the uni- 
versity instructs, the college educates. 

WILLIAM GOODELL Frost. 
OBERLIN, O., Jan, 23, 1882. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: The theory of voluntary training pro- 
pounded in your article entitled ‘Yale and 
Harvard ” (Nation, No. 864) provokes some com- 
ment. All education is of course a process of 
transition from the helpless irresponsibility of 
infancy to the self-moved independence of man- 
hood. The former shades off steadily into the 
latter. The question is, How far ought the pro- 
cess to go during the college stage of study ? 
Nature has something to say as to the age at 
which the average boy should be surrendered 
wholly to his own guidance. Is it from sixteen 
to twenty? Yet at college, away from his 
parents, the boy must be controlled by the col- 
lege, or not at all, save as he falls into the cur- 
rent of popular opinion and feeling among the 
students. Is this a competent guide? A com- 
munity of college students forms a little world 





of itself, with standards of right and wrong 
and of propriety often ludicrously at variance 





with those prevalent in civilized society : shall 
the character of the student be surrendered en 
tirely to this authority ? 

And as to the selection of studies: Are boys 
from sixteen to twenty years of age qualified by 
general knowledge and maturity of understand- 
ing and judgment to choose freely for them- 
selves? Will they not be likely to select either 
under the influence of fashion or some other 
equally invalid consideration, or else the study 
they like best? In the latter case, a mind by 
nature somewhat unsymmetrical will be made 
more so by the effect of elective studies. Not 
that the principle of division of labor should be 
finally ignored. There comes a time when the 
mind should be given up mainly to the work for 
which nature designed it. But should not a 
comprehensive and symmetrical foundation tirst 
be laid, that the specialist may bring to his 
work a weight and balance of intellectual action 
the want of which is often painfully evident in 
the attitude of the clergy to science, and of sci- 
ence to religion, and in other fields of thought ? 

Discipline has been regarded as the most vital 
element, at least in the earlier stages of mental 
training. But can discipline be attained under 
a system of complete freedom in conduct and in 
study ? Is there not something gained in char- 
acter by the habit of obeying orders! Must not 
the youth first obey orders from without him- 
self? And must not the authority pass but 
slowly from without to within—to the will itself, 
but to the will as distinguished from the tastes 
and desires ? Would any amount of hard study, 
done at the call of attraction, give the will com 
mand over the mental faculties, especially atten- 
tion? If mere attention, as attracted, be suffi 
cient, would not novel-reading be as effective. in 
a disciplinary point of view, as the study of 
science or language ¢ In your own fine langcua 
(“‘ Chromo-Civilization,” Nation, No, 482), ** Cul 
ture, in the only correct and safe sense of the 
term, is the result of a process of discipline, beth 
mental and moral. It comes by the protracted 
exercise of the faculties for given ends, under 
restraints of some kind, whether imposed by 
one’s self or other people. In fact, it might not 
improperly be called the art of doing easily what 
you don’t like to do.” Now, has all this been 
shown to be a mistake ? and if a mistake in the 
college, what is it in the military school, and in 
all effective training in art, business, or manual 
craft? What will West Point say to the theory 
of voluntary deportment and study? And if 
nerves are steadied and fibre toughened and 
order cultivated by obedience and work under 
authority there, why not elsewhere? An objec- 
tion is sometimes made to the sameness of pre- 
scribed studies for different minds. But here 
also it may be asked, if this is an evil in college, 
how as to the same thing in all military, gym- 
nastic, pugilistic, musical—in fact, in all training 
which deserves the name? Does not this objec- 
tion, too, arise from confounding the training 
with the special stage of education ? 

The free-university system of Europe has been 
alluded to. But is it certain that the average 
results of that system are better than, or even as 
good as those of ours? And may not its best 
fruits be due to the later stage of culture at 
which the university takes the student, and the 
thorough discipline which he has already re- 
ceived in the gymnasium or preparatory school / 
It is the university, in distinction from the col- 
lege, that adopts the free system in Eurcpe. 
Doubtless a certain current of popular feeling is 
at present in this country setting toward the 
extreme of freedom in education as in other 
things. But the laws of nature are very strong, 
though sometimes unseen by the popular eye. 
It would be remarkable if the order, the dis- 
cipline, the law of military organization, which, 
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from its material and uncompromising nature, 
conserves itself by the inevitable destruction of 
the transgressor, should not beget in suciety a 
deeper thinking and healthier force, against 
which, to use your own language again, “the 
most bumptious youth will hit his head, and be 
reduced to thoughtfulness and self-examination, 
and be forced to walk in ways not always to his 
liking.” 

In fine, is there not room on this subject for 
the application of another of your own telling 
sentences about the value of a type of mind 
which does not participate too much in the 
“advanced thinking and general rage for social 
and political experimentation of the last twenty 
years” ? C. W. CLapp. 

GODFREY, ILL., Jan., 1882, 





[There is a good deal of force in the above 
ovjections to the ‘‘ elective system.” The 
elective system assumes that students are 
competent to elect, and will elect with refe-. 
rence solely to their own highest intellectual 
needs or powers, or else that they have parents 
or guardians who are competent to assist them 
in electing. Ina very large number of cases 
this assumption is not well founded. The 
student is often not competent to choose his 
course. or, if competent, has not the moral 
strength to choose rightly, or comes from an 
uneducated family which can give him no 
advice and exercise no influence over him in 
this matter. We presume it is safe to say 
that fully one-half the undergraduates of 
American colleges are the sons of fathers who 
are unable to help them in deciding what 
branches of study will make a college educa- 
tion most valuable to them, either for the 
purposes of intellectual training or of profes- 
sional success. But it does not follow from 
this that, as our correspondent seems to think, 
there is no alternative except the ‘‘ curricu- 
lum, or fixed circle of required studies ”; nor 
do we think anybody of authority has ever 
seriously objected to this because it was “‘old- 
fashioned.” What is needed is something 
between the “fixed circle” and absolute free- 
dom. In other words, the college should 
assist the student in selecting, with due regard 
to his needs and his capacity. The best sys- 
tem would be one in which each student 
should make up his course under the special 
supervision or with the special assistance of 
a professor. But this is probably hardly prac- 
ticable. If not, the best way out of the diffi- 
culty would seem to be the division of the 
studies into groups or courses, and the restric- 
tion of the election to these groups. They 
might be so made up as to meet the needs of 
every type of mind sufficiently common to be 
worth recognition, and would prevent the in- 
dulgence of pure laziness, or the total neglect 
of subjects with which every liberally-educat- 
ed man should be acquainted. 

As regards the ‘‘loco-parentis” college for 
which our correspondent pleads, there is only 
one thing to be said, and that is, that, however 
desirable it may be, it does not exist. There 
are no such colleges as he describes, and no 
professors who supply the student with 
‘** wholesome family restraint.” Moreover, it 
is almost certain that in the present conditions 
of American life they cannot be created. We 
‘annot find the professors competent to be 
parents to the undergraduates, or find the 
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undergraduates ready to accept professors as 
parents. One of the most singular delusions 
of our time is the notion prevalent among 
American fathers and mothers that they can 
secure this restraint in small colleges and in 
colleges where the faculty is religious. Small 
country colleges doubtless offer fewer tempta- 
tions and attract students bred in simpler 
homes than the large ones, but they are also 
compelled to put up with an inferior quality 
of instructors and inferior instruction. As 
regards the large ones, we shall simply say 
that a boy is notoriously just as ‘‘ safe ”’—and 
we believe safer—in those which are trying 
hardest to be universities as in those which are 
trying hardest to stay colleges, and that the 
influence of the professor diminishes in the 
direct ratio of bis eagerness to exert parental 
authority. 

Nor does all this conflict with what an- 
other correspondent, Mr. Clapp, says about 
the value of discipline. With most of what 
he says we most heartily agree. But the ordi- 
nary American college does not supply this 
discipline ; no school in the country does, 
except West Point. The others profess to 
supply something of this kind, but they do 
not supply it, and it is time that parents got 
over thinking that they do, and got over send- 
ing to college for the four best years of their 
lives young men for whom they greatly desire 
it.—Ep. NATION. | 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE AND THE 
TITLE TO THE PRESIDENCY. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir : I quite agree with you in your criticisms 
upon the ‘‘ bill which a committee of the House 
of Representatives is said to favor,” providing 
for a reference to the courts of a disputed title 
to the Presidential office. All experience, notably 
in the case of the “ Electoral Commission,” de- 
monstrates the futility of expecting a non-par- 
tisan decision from partisan judges upon a 
political question of vital interest to political 
parties. But that is not the worst of it. You 
not only get a partisan decision in the particular 
case, but you lower the tone of the judiciary, 
and shake public confidence in the courts. You 
do not clarify or purify a political muddle by 
dragging the ermine through it, and the ermine 
only comes out of it just so much the worse for 
wear. 

The fact is, common sense dictates the final 
abandonment of the pleasing dream that such a 
thing is possible as ever obtaining from any 
tribunal, however constituted, a strictly judicial 
sentence upon such an issue as that presented by 
a disputed succession to the crown, the imperial 
purple, or even the Chief Magistracy for four 
years of a republic fifty millions strong. The 
pressure is too vast for any human resistance. 
Could you trust a Holt, could you trust a Hard- 
wicke, a Mansfield, a Marshall, a Story, a Taney, 
a Chase, to give a perfectly unbiassed judgment 
in a cause which directly involved the victory 
or defeat of their party and their friends? To 
state the question is to answer it. 

We do not want to bring our judiciary into 
contempt. We do want a prompt and final 
settlement of a disputed title to the Presidency. 
We must have it, or take all the chances of civil 
war. But we can get no such settlement except 
on partisan considerations. With these prin- 
ciples in view, let us look to find where the 
power can be most conveniently and appropri- 
ately lodged. 
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Not in Congress, for that would make the 
Executive a mere creature of the Congressional 
caucus, and destroy the symmetry of the whole 
system. 

If not in the courts, if not in Congress, where 
then ? The only answer is, either in the Electoral 
Colleges of the several States, or in a college of 
colleges composed of all the electors of all the 
States. 

The latter strikes me the more favorably, but 
would require a Constitutional amendment. 
Objection is often made to the whole system of 
electors as a failure. That is correct, as the sys- 
tem is now working. But it is an admirable 
framework for a self-adjusting machine for 
deciding election contests. 

The points which the proposed amendment 
would cover are as follows : 

i. The district system for individual electors, 
and two electors-at-large for each State. 

2. Congress to regulate by law the time and 
manner of giving notice of contest in any case, 
taking testimony, etc., as is now the case with 
respect to contested seats in Congress. 

3. All the electors to meet in college at the 
seat of Government a sufficient time after the 
election to allow for taking of testimony in all 
cases of contest. 

4. The Electoral College to be the “‘judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members,” and to choose its own officers. 

5. The Electoral College to choose a President 
and Vice-President of the United States by 
ballot ; and in case both offices become vacant 
during the term, the same Electoral College to 
be convened to fill such vacancies for the residue 
of the term. 

By some such system as this the whole problem 
of a disputed succession would be solved by the 
settlement of individual contests for seats in the 
College, and there would be nothing for courts 
to decide. Of course all such contests would be 
settled pretty much upon partisan grounds, just 
as they have always been by Congress and even 
by judges ; but the settlement would be had, 
nevertheless, and that it would be found on the 
side of the apparent majority for the time being 
would be really the best guarantee for a general 
acquiescence in the result. 

This plan of course involves expense. Mileage 
and per diem would follow as a necessary inci- 
dent. Asaninsurance premium against a heavy 
war risk, the expenditure would be an economy. 
The office of an elector would be more desirable 
and attractive, and men of experience and 
ability would as a rule be the candidates for the 
office. Members of Congress should be ineligible. 
The powers of the Electoral College should be 
expressly limited to the objects specified. 

C. E. P. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE GENEVA AWARD. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you kindly state through the col- 
umns of the Nation whether there is any rea- 
son whatever why the Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams should not, in response to an open and 
direct appeal to him, declare, in his official char- 
acter as ex-Commissioner representing the Uni- 
ted States in the Geneva arbitration, whether 
that body acted upon ‘national ” claims only, or 
whether they did not discuss, decide upon, and 
award satisfaction of the claims of private citi- 
zens of the United States against the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain? The bill just introduced 
into the House of Representatives rests its entire 
equity upon the assertion that the tribunal dis- 
cussed only “national” claims, and private claim- 
ants were only witnesses on behalf of the Uni- 
ted States in their action for trespass. The word 
of Mr. Adams would settle this question beyond 
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contradiction. Is there any valid reason why he 
should not give it ? G. 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 11, 1882. 


[The same suggestion was made editorially 
in the Nation (July 27, 1876), in the following 
terms: 


‘‘There is, however, an easy way of settling all 
disputed points about this Geneva Bill which 
never seems to have occurred to our correspond- 
ents, and which we strongly advise them to 
take, promising ourselves to abideby the result. 
When the United States decided to submit its 
claims against England to arbitration, it ap- 
pointed as its own member of the court Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, who, as our corre- 
spondents are aware, was familiar with the his- 
tory of our whole case from the beginning, and 
had very strong opinions as to England’s liabili- 
ty. He is thoroughly conversant with all the 
principles and facts involved, and with the 
whole course of the deliberations of the Geneva 
Court. He knows, if anybody does, whether the 
tribunal had before it the claims of insurance 
companies or not : whether in the award they 
were treated as having any rights ; and whether 
there was any understanding that the Govern- 
ment could do what it pleased with the money. 
If Congress had ever really desired to find out 
what the national honor and a decent regard for 
the opinion of mankind required them to do with 
the fund, the first person they would have gone 
to for information would have been Mr. Adams. 
They would have inquired of him, Were or were 
not the insurance claims included in the award ? 
Did the tribunal which interpreted the Treaty of 
Washington render their decision as final, or did 
they — every single point decided in it to be 
revers by act of Congress? If our corre- 
spondents want to know about this, let them go to 
Mr. Adams and ask him, and if he does not in- 
form them that they are engaged in helping 
ona monumental swindle, we are greatly mis- 
taken.” 


To thisa correspondent of the Nation an- 
swered: 


“There is something almost funny in the sug- 
gestion contained in your article on the Geneva 
Bill, that Congress should have inquired of Mr. 
C, F. Adams whether insurance claims were in- 
cluded inthe Geneva Award. Mr. Adams is a 
good lawyer, and his embarrassment at being 
called upon to answer the question without show- 
ing too plainly the simplicity of the questioners 
would have made the job the most delicate of 
his life. He could only have said in substance, 
clothed, of course, in official phrase, that this 
submission to arbitration was like all others from 
the time when the memory of man runneth not, 
etc., in one respect—to wit, it was in writing, 
and that the judgment upon the submission was 
likewise in writing; that these, with a journal of 
proceedings of the Tribunal, constitute what is 
called its record, and that the said record im- 
— absolute verity. What it shows to have 

»en submitted was submitted, and all else was 
not submitted, although every member of the 
court might solemnly aver that it was. What 
it shows to have been determined and pa-sed 
upon and considered, was so determined, passed 
upon, and considered, and nothing else, although 
the whole court and all who were in attendance 
upon it were to say otherwise This answer 
would doubtless have displeased you, but it 
would nevertheless have been the only one Mr. 
Adams could have made, unless he chose to vio- 
late all the proprieties.” 


To this again the editor replied: ‘‘ No; it 
would not have displeased us. It would 
be exactly what we contend for. The sub- 
mission was in writing, and so is the award, 
and neither is, or ever was, or ought to 
be, in the breast of Messrs. Frye, Butler, 
or Hale ”—/7. ¢e., in the breast of Congress. 
It is now to be further observed regard- 
ing the assertion that ‘‘the Tribunal dis- 
cussed only national claims, and private 
claimants were only witnesses on behalf of 
the United States,” that it is false from begin- 
ning to end. There is not one scintilla of 
truth in it. The private claims were presented 
as private claims as distinctly as language 
could make them, and the national claims as 
national claims. Some of the former were 
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allowed; all of the latter were rejected. The 
distinction between the two classes was made 
and discussed before the Tribunal. Any one 
who now, with knowledge of the facts, says it 
was not, would say anything.—Ep. Nation.] 


Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co. will publish this spring the 
third and fourth volumes of Lecky’s ‘ History of 
the 19th Century’; Bain’s Lives of James and 
John Stuart Mill; Huxley’s * Science and Cul 
ture, and other Essays’ ; ‘ Physical Education,’ 
by Dr. Felix L. Oswald ; the ‘ Bryant Birthday 
Book’; ‘Errors in the Use of English,’ by W. 
B. Hodgson ; ‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art,’ 
an illustrated quarto; a new translation, by 
Jehu Baker, of Montesquieu’s ‘Grandeur and 
Decadence of the Romans’; ‘ Capital and Popu- 
lation,’ by F. B. Hawley ; and a text-book with 
a taking title, a ‘Geographical Reader,’ by 
James Johonnot.——G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce an illustrated volume of travel by Mr. 
S. S. Cox—‘From Po to Pyramid by way of 
Palestine,’ as the alliterative title reads; and 
‘Thomas & Kempis and the Brothers of Common 
Life,’ by the Rev. 8. Kettlewell.——A new ‘ Life 
of Daniel Webster,’ by the Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
will bear the imprint of Little, Brown & Co.—— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish directly a ‘ Life 
of Copley,’ by the late Mrs. Charles Amory, one 
of the painter’s descendants; a new and com- 
plete edition of Bret Harte’s works; and ‘ Even- 
ings with a Reviewer,’ by the late James 
Spedding.——Roberts Brothers have in press five 
lectures by William Morris, called ‘Hopes and 
Fears for Art..——‘ Saunterings in Europe,’ by 
the Rev. Charles Wood, of Albany, is announced 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co.——Among new 
periodicals we notice the prospectus of the Jllus- 
trated Quarterly of Medicine and Surgery, edit- 
ed by Drs. George Henry Fox and Frederic R. 
Sturgis, and published by E. B. Treat, at No. 757 
Broadway ; the first number of Judge Tourgeée’s 
illustrated weekly, Our Continent (Philadelphia), 
which seems to us a very odd conception, whether 
considered from a literary or a typographi- 
cal point of view; and early numbers of Dr. Sau- 
veur’s fortnightly Les Récréations Philologiques, 
which is published at 74 West Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York. The original feature of the last-named 
journal is that it prints contributed translations 
into French—e. g., of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ 
and ‘The Ludy of Lyons.’ As it happens, the 
current number of M. Jules Lévy’s Le Francais 
contains the beginning of a French version of 
Aldrich’s ‘ Marjorie Daw.’ The editor also re- 
prints, with some condensation, a late criticism 
in the Revue Politique et Littéraire of the 
Howells-James views of Amcricans abroad.—— 
L. Prang & Co. send us samples of valen- 
tine cards intended to elevate the art of these 
missives, and the major part of them may have 
a reformatory effect. Still, when catering for 
young children, the designers have not always 
observed the line between innocence and sophis- 
tication; and generally the legends and poetic 
adjuncts need literary censorship.——‘‘ Esthet- 
icism” is one of the topics in the Providence Pub- 
lic Library’s Monthly Reference List for January. 
L. W. Schmidt sends us the sixth and con- 
cluding part of Stacke’s popular ‘Deutsche 
Geschichte,’ which covers the period from the 
accession of Frederic William III. to the throne 
to the end of the war with France in 1870-71. 
Princess and Queen Luise appears in a variety 
of pictures of the royal family, one of which 
shows the present Emperoras a little boy. While 
on the whole the illustrations are both more 
sparse and less curious than in the preceding 
parts, there is a fine array of portraits of the 
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men who raised up the fallen Prussia—Vom 
Stein, Hardenberg, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
Blicher, along with the luckless Schill, An 
dreas Hofer, W. von Humboldt, Metternich, a 
striking likeness of Bismarck in 1847, Moltke, 
Von Roon, ete., ete. In the 
contest Leipzig naturally receives the most 
illustration from contemporary prints, Add 
to the foregoing a facsimile of the Schlesische 
Zeitung of March 20, 1815, containing the royal 
announcement of the alliance with Russia, and a 
map showing the historical development of Prus 
sia. The completed work pictorically can never 
become “ out of date.”——From the same source 
we have received parts 5 to7, inclusive, of the 
current edition of Brockhaus’s * Convefsations 
Lexikon.’ Here the important geographical arti 
cles are Afghanistan, Africa, Algeria, and 
Egypt. There are excellent maps of North Amer 
ica, the Alps, and the Antilles; and the illustra 
tions include American Antiquities, and Apes. 

Le Livre for January (J. W. Bouton) exchanges 
its gray cover for one of blue, with a new de 
sign in a kindred tint. Various initial letters, 
and some more or less happily conceived head 
pieces marking the standing departments, give 
an altered aspect to this magazine. In illustra 
tions the foremost piece is the Rouen Museum's 
portrait of Corneille, by the painter Philippe de 
Champaigne, now for the first time engraved. 
The text gives weighty reasons for prizing this 
likeness more than Le Brun’s, which has been 
generally followed in myriad reproductions. 
To a limited extent, indeed, the article will 
serve as a Corneillian iconography. More in 
teresting than M. T. de Mare’s reduced eau-forte 
after one of Boucher’s illustrations of Molitre, is 
Toby Johannot’s vignette for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes in 1830, with its lank female personifica 
tions of the Old World and the New. How far 
away it seems from the “fleshly school” of art 
now fashionable.——A paragraph in an Athens 
newspaper announces the discovery of a very 
ancient MS. of the ‘ Iliad’ at Mount Athos, It 
is a papyrus roll, and purports to have been 
copied by Theophrastos, an Athenian, in the ilt7th 
Olympiad, when Simonides was archon—that is, 
in 311 B. Cc. 


Napoleonic 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have published 
in more than one size and style an ‘ Analytical 
Index to the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne.’ 
To this is prefixed a minute account of his life 
and of his productionsin chronological sequence. 
The task has been well performed, and lays the 
public under a lasting obligation. But one thing 
is left to Hawthorne's admirers, and that is 
to prepare a vocabulary indicating the range 
of his masterly English. The first and sec- 
ond series of ‘ Every-Day Topics’ continue 
the Messrs. Scribner’s uniform edition of the 
late Dr. Holland’s works. Mr. Rolfe’s il- 
lustrated, annotated, and expurgated edition of 
Shakspere (Harpers) has just had the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” added to it.——Leypoldt & 
Jones’s ‘ Books of All Time ’—a pocket catalogue 
raisonné in which ‘‘ scarcely an author is given 
whose works are not counted among the tre; 
sures of literature,” and which embraces not less 
than twenty-five American poets, will be found 
serviceable as a guide to editions, etc. The title 
is a little pretentious, and may be misleading, as 
if it were “‘ Books for All Time.” Mr. Leypoldt 
has also issued a pretty ‘Reading Diary,’ in the 
line of fiction alone, bolstering up the weak-kneed 
by a preliminary citation of respectable authority 
in favor of novel-reading. A carefully selected 
list of authors and works follows, with room for 
noting the name of the friend who recommended 
it, and the diarist’s own judgment after reading. 
——A. C. Armstrong & Son have reprinted Miss 
Gordon-Cumming’s entertaining ‘At Home in 
Fiji,’ already reviewed in these columns. The two 
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volumes have been compressed into one, but 
otherwise the work appears to be unchanged. 
—Dr. James A. Emmerton, of Salem, Mass., 
has printed privately a volume of ‘ Materials’ 
toward a genealogy of the not numerous family 
bearing the name (generally spelled with a single 
m). It is a cautious and solid work, resting no- 
where on conjecture, and not establishing an 
Several of the 
two leading American stocks, whose relationship 
distinction in 
The 
the Maine His- 
torical Society is the first publication since the 
Brunswick to Port- 
land. Its contents, both historical and biograph- 
ical, are mainly local, or contributions to New 
England history; but exception must be made 
of Dr. Israel Washburn’s paper on the 
tlement of the Northeastern Boundary, which, 
though written nearly three years ago, has, in con- 
sequence of the late Webster celebration, a cer- 
tain The Society has in press the 
‘Trelawny Papers.’——The 2,000th volume of the 
Tauchnitz Collection of British Authors (Leip- 
zig: Bernhard Tauchnitz; New York: F. W. 
Christern) was expressly made commemorative 
of the progress of the series, and Professor Henry 
Morley was selected to write ‘Of English Lite- 
rature in the Reign of Victoria, with a Glance 
at the Past.’ The ‘‘glance at the past” oc- 
cupies nearly a quarter of the book. The 
author’s proper theme is treated, of course, 
with great succinctness, but with much dexterity 
and perfect readability. The chronological ar- 
rangement is ingenious, beginning with the lit- 
erary veterans whose lives and sometimes pro- 
ductions overlapped the year 1837, and then 
coming down to their juniors by decades until 
we find ourselves among *“‘ Men of the Times.” 
Carlyle has the better part of a chapter to him- 
self—eighteen pages, against one to Ruskin, four 
to Macaulay, ten to Dickens, ete. Baron Tauch- 
nitz has prefixed to this convenient summary 
nearly complete ‘‘ facsimiles of the signatures of 
authors in the Tauchnitz edition, photographed 
from their correspondence and agreements” 
with himself. American authors are freely rep- 
resented here. The Messrs. Putnam, by the way, 
have announced their intention to reprint this 
work of Professor Morley’s. 
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— The recent suspension of Antioch College 
nas called forth comments in various quarters 
marked at once by ignorance and unfriendli- 
ness. It is the second time that this college has 
suspended its work, and both times the cause has 
been the same—the cause of most such suspen- 
sions—the want of funds. The college was 
founded by the Christian denomination (not that 
known as Campbellite); and as this denomination 
is anti-Trinitarian in its theology, some assist- 
ance was obtained from Eastern Unitarians, and 
two Unitarians in suecession—Horace Mann and 
Thomas Hill—occupied its presidency. But it 
never was adequately endowed, and when the 
war came it went to the ground, as many smaller 
institutions did at that time. After the war 
it was conveyed directly to the Unitarian body, 
who raised a fund for its support, and opened 
its doors again in 1865, The Christians still re- 
tained some control over it, members of this de- 
nomination composing a minority of the Board 
of Trustees. But now, again, the endowment 
was inadequate : the college was reorganized on 
the scale of the endowment that was hoped and 
expected, but when it was once in operation, it 
was found thatno more money could be raised, 
and in 1866 began that succession of “ shrink- 
ages” which have ended at last in a second sus- 
pension. Under the presidency of Dr. Hosmer, 
President Orton, now of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity,and Professor Derby, of the same institution, 


, 





it struggled along until a large part of its fund, 
unfortunately invested, ceased to yield any in- 
come; under these circumstances there was 
nothing to do but to close the doors and allow the 
funds to accumulate. Meantime it has maintain- 
ed a high standard of scholarship and instruction, 
and has ranked in the popular estimation far 
higher than the majority of Western colleges. 
The character of its Faculty is illustrated by the 
fact that it is hard to mention a member of it 
who is not now, if alive, connected with some in- 
stitution of high rank. We need only mention 
President Orton and Professor Derby, of Ohio, 
and Professors Russel of Brown (late of Cornell), 
Clark of Yale, Hall of Williams, Chandler of 
Cornell, Langley of Michigan, Allen of Wiscon- 
sin, Anthony of Iowa, and Hosmer of Washing- 
ton (St. Louis). As to the theological tone of the 
administration, it isenough to say that Presidents 
Hill, Hosmer, and Orton all belonged to what is 
known as the conservative wing of the Unitarian 
body. The complaint, therefore, that the 
prevailing influences have been anti-Chris- 
tian has no weight except with those who 
would deny to these men the Christian 
name. But the fact is that the spirit of 
the institution, at least since its reorganization, 
has been more in harmony with the Harvard 
than the Yale theory, as defined in the Nation 
of January 19; but this theory of education is 
sure to be pronounced ‘‘ uagodly ” and “ unchris- 
tian ” by those who prefer the other system. Jt 
is certain, at any rate, that this did not mate- 
rially affect the attendance, for when the college 
was reopened in 1865 as distinctively Unitarian, 
the numbers and the success of the first year 
promised a rapid growth. Of course the partial 
collapse the next summer put an end to all such 
hopes. 

—What is called, for want of a better name, 
the ‘‘dictionary catalogue” has got a foothold 
in Germany. Gustav Wolf in Leipzig has pub- 
lished a ‘ Medicinisches Vademecum’ (which has 
already reached a second edition), a ‘Juristi- 
sches-staatswissenschaftliches Vademecum,’ and 
a ‘Theologisches Vademecum,’ “in which the 
book-titles,” says Petzholdt, ‘‘after the Ame- 
rican custom, are mingled in a sort of name 
and subject index, which presents to the 
public the matters which it seeks in the way 
best adapted for finding them.” This, from a 
conservative German—one of the high-priests of 
the straitest sect of bibliography—is remark- 
able. In this country German and Germanizing 
critics have objected to the “dictionary cata- 
logue ” its unscientific mixing of name, subject, 
and title in one alphabet—a practice which one 
man declared threw him into such confusion of 
tnind that he could make no use of the caTalogue. 
Probably, after all, Petzholdt would agree with 
this so far as to repudiate utterly the hybrid 
genus in a work intended for the learned ; but 
for the “public,” who cannot be expected to 
have such nice sensibilities, nor to be able to 
puzzle through the intricacies of a strict scien- 
tific arrangement, the alphabetical plan is good 
enough, Another American practice, that of 
including references to the separate parts of col- 
lected works, is followed by Dr. Brunnhofer in 
the lately-published subject-catalogue of the 
Aargau Cantonal Library, which exceeds 1,000 
pages. We have called it an American practice, 
but the Italians may claim the priority. Llari’s 
catalogue of the Siena Public Library is very 
full in this respect. In this country it was first 
used to any extent in Prof. Abbot's card-cata- 
logue of Harvard College Library ; and the 
first one published in which it appears is that of 
the Boston Athenzeum, which is just completing 
at once its alphabet and its decennium of print- 
ing. The Brooklyn Library, the Mercantile of 
San Francisco, and the Library of the Surgeon- 





General’s Office, are the only others that have 
done much work of this kind. Their references 


are mainly to periodicals, while Dr. Brunnhofer’s 
are especially to the great collections, like Gre- 
vius, Gronovius, Pertz, and other Sammelwerke, 
such as we gave a list of on Dec, 22and 29. Petz- 
holdt expresses some doubts whether the Swiss 
librarian’s successors will be willing to follow up 
his work in the same laborious and costly style. 


—The late Saint-René Taillandier had con- 
tributed to the Rerue des Deux Mondes various 
essays on the modern revival of Provencal 
poetry, of which the “‘ Miréio” of M. Mistral is 
the best-known example, and he had intended to 
work these papers over into a connected study 
of the movement from its origin to the present. 
He died without doing so, and the scattered 
essays have just been gathered together to fill 
the final half of a volume called ‘Etudes Litté- 
raires’ (Paris: Plon ; New York: F, W. Chris- 
tern), the first pages of which contain a more 
nearly complete sketch of the life of Boursault, 
the only one of Molitre’s literary adversaries 
whom he deigned to notice on the stage directly 
and by name. In this sketch, which he called 
““Un Potte comique du temps de Moliére,” M. 
Taillandier shows that Boursault was instigated 
to his attack on Moliére by other and older ene- 
mies, and that he speedily forgave avd forgot 
Moliére’s contemptuous retort, for he took oc- 
casion to praise the great humorist after his 
death in lines of ample eulogy, although not of 
as much poetic worth to us as they seem to have 
been to M. Taillandier. The chief value of this 
half of the ‘Etudes Littéraires’ is in the light 
it sheds incidentally on the condition and cir- 
cumstances of literary and dramatic life in 
France in Moliére’s day, and immediately there- 
after. There is not much warmth in M. Tail- 
landier’s work, but it is painstaking and accurate. 


—A fresh proof of the vitality of the new Ja- 
panese civilization reaches us in the form of the 
“Third Annual Report of the Central Sanitary 
Bureau of the Home Department.” That the 
registration statistics are based on a defective 
system of nomenclature is to be regretted. The 
absence of the titles ‘“‘scarlatina” and ‘ typhus 
maculosus” is noteworthy, and excites a question 
whether the diseases themselves are unknown in 
Japan. It is also questionable whether the mor- 
tality rates are to be trusted. But even this at- 
tempt is wonderful, in a country where most of 
the practitioners of medicine belong to the an- 
cient school, and only a few hundred among 
23,000 are as yet supplied from the schoul at 
Tokio. The very fact that statistics of mortality 
are attempted is a proof of a spirit not to be 
daunted by the most difficult problems. It is in- 
teresting to find 1,659,298 cases of vaccination 
recorded during six months, and a percentage of 
32.48 of success in cases of revaccination. The 
most curious bits of information are those relat. 
ing to the traffic in patent or secret remedies 
(mostly harmless in their nature), which are sold 
to an extent justly deprecated; there being re- 
corded 10,576 different kinds sold by their 
makers, 226,835 sold by retailers, aud 173,070 by 
travelling peddlers. The document was printed 
in 1881, though the period covered terminated on 
June 30, 1878, 

— Many persons have felt the need of a brief 
and comprehensive treatise upon Roman antiqui- 
ties which should contain the latest results of 
scholarship, without the minuteness of detail 
which characterizes the great works of Momm- 
senand Marquardt, and of Lange. It will proba- 
bly be along time before any book in the Eng- 
lish language meets this want ; but fortunately 
most scholars can make use of either French or 
German, and each of these languages affords a 
book of the desired character. Willems’s ‘ Droit 
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Public Romain’ is no doubt the best and most 
complete brief treatise that exists. For the 
German language the veteran J. N. Mad- 
vig—distinguished alike as grammarian, edit- 
or, and antiquarian—published last year the 
first volume of a work entitled ‘ Verfass- 
ung und Verwaltung des Rémischen Staates.’ 
This volume contains the whole of the Constitu- 
tion (Verfassung) properly so called; the other 
volume, to be published this year, is to contain 
the administration (Verwaltung)—the military, 
financial, judicial, etc., departments of the 
state. It may be remarked that none of the 
great treatises—ncither Lange, nor Becker-Mar- 
quardt, nor even Mommsen-Marquardt as yet— 
covers the whole of the ground. Madvig’s qual- 
ifications for his task are illustrated by the fact 
that he was the discoverer of one of the most 
fundamental principles of classification as re- 
gards the Roman colonies and nunicipia. His 
point of view in the present volume is, on the 
whole, a conservative one. He holds (p. 89), 
against Mommsen, that the patricians were the 
exclusive occupants of the public land, and refuses 
to recognize, as even Lange has done at last, that 
the plebeian tribal assembly was a different 
assembly from the Comitia Tribuia, composed 
of patricians and plebeians alike (p. 254). On the 
other hand, he agrees with Momnisen that the 
plebeians belonged to the Comitia Curiata (p.99), 
and to the Senate of the early Republic (p, 125), 
and that the patrum auctoritas was a special 
power of the patrician members of the Senate 
(p. 234). On the whole this book will be found a 
safe guide to the subject. It is, however, hard 
to consult, consisting of long paragraphs, with- 
out helps cither in the margin or at the top of the 
page. Itistobe hoped that the next volume 
will contain an index. 

—The promise of a new symphony and the reap- 
pearance in New York of Mrs, E. A. Osgood at 
the fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
raised anticipations of an unusually attractive 
entertainment, which, however, were not fully 
realized. The new symphony was by Hans Hu- 
ber, a young Swiss composer whom a majority 
of the audience on this occasion probably heard 
of for the first time, although his symphony is 
numbered opus 63, In giving this work the sub- 

Tell,” Herr Huber boldly incurred a double 
cesponsibility by making it incumbent on the 
critic to judge it not merely from a purely mu- 
sical point of view, but also in reference to the ap- 
propriateness of its title. And it may be stated at 
once that if the printer had by mistake substitut- 
ed Napoleon Bonaparte or Julius Cesar for Tell, 
nobody would have known the difference. Oppo- 
nents of programme music continually assert that 
if any descriptive hint is to be given at all on the 
programme, it is best to limut it to the title sim- 
ply, and not to give an extended description of 
the scenes the music is supposed to illustrate. It 
is just the other way. Ifa composer has written 
a work under the inspiration he received from 
witnessing or imagining some particular picto- 
rial scene or historical event, the audience will 
always gain an advantage by having this scene 
just as vividly brought before their minds. This 
can only be done by giving a brief and pregnant 
description of it either in prose or poetry. A 
series of emotions will be aroused by this 
description which will greatly increase the 
enjoyment of the music, for the reason that 
music is never so effective as when we are al- 
ready in a state of emotional excitement or 
depression. We do not know whether Herr 
Huber has written an analysis of his sym- 
phony. If he has, it should have been printed; 
if not, he might as well have omitted the title 
too. Otherwise, the symphony is a work of con- 
siderable merit. Its logic—i.e¢., the inferences 
drawn from one chord to another—and the treat- 








ment of the melody, are modern. The same is 
true of the instrumentation, which is rich and 
full, but not sufficiently varied, Indeed, a want 
of variety is the greatest defect of the symphony 
regarded as a whole, neither the movements nor 
the individual ideas being sufliciently coutrasted 
or original to subdue a slight sense of monotony. 
The opening allegro is characterized by a vigor- 
ous movement which has some of the bracing 
effect of mountain air, but it is surpassed in 
poetic beauty by the following adagio,the instru- 
mentation of which is particularly fine. The 
tworemaining movements are down hill. Mozart's 
D major Symphony (No. 5, ed. Breitkopf & 
Hirtel), and the minuet and finale of Beetho- 
ven’s string quartet No. 9in C, were the other 
orchestral numbers. Mrs. Osgood sang alone, 
“Ah, That my Heart’s Blest Freedom,” from 
Gluck’s **‘ Armide,” and with Mr. Toedt the duet 
‘**O Teresa,” from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Celli- 
ni,” in which nothing is more remarkable than 
the truly marvellous and inexhaustible origi- 
nality of the instrumental combinations. Mr. 
Toedt’s voice was not in prime condition, but 
Mrs, Osgood sang her part with the purity of in- 
tonation, grace, and natural simplicity which 
made her a general favorite in England during 
her absence from this country. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL. 


Essays, Speeches, and Sermons. By Connop 
Thirlwall, D.D., late Lord Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. Edited by J. J. Stewart Perowne, 
D.D., Dean of Peterborough and Honorary 
Chaplain to Her Majesty. 1880. 


Letters to a Friend. By Connop Thirlwall. 
Edited by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 1881. 


Letters, Literary and Theological, of Connop 
Thirlwall. Edited by J. J. Stewart Perowne, 
D.D., Dean of Peterborough, and the Rev. 
Louis Stokes, B.A., Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. With Annotations, etc., by the 
tev. Louis Stokes. 1851. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 


CaN it be a mere accident tbat Thirlwall’s most 
elaborate piece of literary criticism is an essay 
onirony? We find it difficult to believe that 
the subtle analysis of Sophoclean irony was not, 
unconsciously of course, dictated by a deeper 
fecling than the mere desire to explain the es- 
sential characteristic of the most perfect, if not 
the greatest, of Greek tragedians. It is impossi- 
ble not to suspect that Thirlwall’s true motive 
for the profound study of a moral and literary 
quality the full significance of which escapes 
thousands of readers, lay in the interest with 
which every reflective being regards, whether 
knowingly or not, the peculiarities of his own 
nature. Criticism often becomes self-portrait- 
ure. The article on the irony of Sophocles 
throws curious light on the genius, and even on 
the career, of Thirlwall. We doubt whether it 
would be possible for the most ingenious of 
critics to paint one aspect of Thirlwall’s mental 
attitude more forcibly and more truly than in 
these words : 

‘“‘ There is always a slight cast of irony in the 
grave, calm, respectful attention impartially be- 
stowed by an intelligent judge on two contend- 
ing parties, who are pleading their causes before 
him with all the earnestness of deep conviction 
and of excited feeling. What makes the con- 
trast interesting is, that the right and the truth 
lie on neither side exclusively ; that there is no 
fraudulent purpose, no gross imbecility of intel- 
lect, on either ; but both have plausible claims 
and specious reasons to allege, though each is 
too much blinded by ope = or passion to do 
justice to the views of his adversary. For here 
the irony lies not in the demeanor of the judge, 
but is deeply seated in the case itself, which 








seems to favor each of the litigants, but really 
eludes them both.” 

Here is, one might fancy, an exact description 
of the position of the Bishop of St. David's when 
called upon to deal with the plausible claims 
and specious put forward by High 
Churekmen, by Low Churchmen, or by Lat 
tudinarians, before the and 
tribunal of his judgment. Newman and Litth 
dale, Williams and Baden-Powell, Bishcp C 
lenso and Archdeacon Denison—a score of other 


reasons 


calm unbiassed 


men more or less famous and more or less fanati 
cal—each at one time or another appears as an 
excited Litigant, attempting to gain the approba 
tion or support of the grave, calm, ju 
intellect which gives to the case of each o 


licha 
f the 
enthusiasts, pleading his own cause with the 
earnestness of deep conviction, ‘respectful at 
tention ” and, it must be added, “nothing 1 
than attention.” For the irony of the judgment 
seat contains one element which, oddly enourh, 
is not noticed by Thirlwall. To the litigants the 
matter at issue seems one of life and death; to the 
decides 
may have speculative interest, but is of no per 
sonal importance. 


serene magistrate the cause which he 


Add to Thirlwall’s analysis 
this overlooked element, and you have a perfect 
picture, not perhaps of his real, but assured! 
of his apparent, attitude toward the earnest 
theological reactionists or theological innova 





tors whose tenets are stated, criticised, and 1 
futed in elaborate charges which, unlike most 
episcopal compositions, are racy with all the 
flavor of thoughtful irony, expressed with sou 
thing approaching literary perfection. 

“There is, however, an irony which deserves 
to be distinguished from the ordinary species by 
a different name, and which may properly be 
called dialectic irony. This, instead of being 
concentrated in insulated passages, and rendered 
prominent by its contrast with the prevaili: 
tone of the composition, pervades every purt, 
and is spread over the whole like a transparent 
vesture closely fitted to every limb of the body.” 


If this had not been written by Thirlwall, the 
conjecture would at least be plausible that the 
passage was a fragment from a critique on 
Thirlwall’s own style. Of him, if of any one, it 


is true that the style was the man, But the 
essay which affords the very language that 
most appropriately reproduces the impression 


made by the intellectual attitude, no less than 
by the literary manner, of an author who, be- 
yond all others of bis age, lays claim, as it were 
of right, to credit for judicial gravity and 
weightiness, also supplies the conception which 
does not solve, but which certainly does describe, 
the enigma of the Bishop's career. 

‘*Without departing from the analogy which 
pervades the various kinds of verbal irony, we 
may speak of a practical irony, which is inde- 
pendent of all forms of speech, and needs not the 
aid of words. Life affords as many illustrations 
of this as conversation and books of the other.” 

There is something in this utterance almost pro- 
phetic. The irony of Thirlwall’s intellect, the 
irony of his style, are all as nothing compared 
with the practical irony of his life. 
deem this language esaggerated who meditates 
on the singularities of Thirlwall’s career ; who 
compares the splendid promise of his youth and 
manhood with the apparently inadequate results 
achieved by extraordinary talents, high char- 
acter, and exalted position, and who perceives 
that, as far as observers can judge, the one great 
external success of Thirlwall's life was in large 
measure the source of its apparent failure, 

Thirlwall was richly endowed by nature. 
Literary talent with him, as with Macaulay, 
was not the result of training or labor, but of 
inborn capacity for clothing thought in appro- 
priate language. At the age of thirteen he 
wrote better than most men write at twenty. 


No one will 
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He was born in 1797, and on the 4th of January, 
1810, he writes to a school friend : 


“If you have visited Oxford, you have seen, 
in spite of what I said of my father’s preposses- 
sions, by far the finest of the two universities. 
You should, as I have done, have seen Cam- 
bridge first. Its inferiority would not then have 
appeared so striking. I shall belong to the 
former. Your conjecture repens, Kirke- 
White is, I think, a very probable one. He 
would have been a second Cowper, although he 
might not have enjoyed so long the use of his 
transcendent powers. From such studies and 
from such honors may I always be free. I pre- 
fer a long life a thousand times to such immor- 
tality.” 

This letter savors, it is true, a little of the 
pomposity of precocious youth, but it was the 
rare mark of Thirlwall’s genius that early ma- 
turity was in him consistent with permanent 
strength. We can more than half pardon the 
parental folly of printing the writings of a boy 
of eleven when we know that the capacity of the 
boy was not the result of too early development, 
and foretold the intellectual powers of the man. 

Nor was Thirlwall’s knowledge inferior to his 
literary skill. His life was, from youth to age, 
a life of reading and study. His recreations were 
what to other men would have been severe labor. 
Of science he knew nothing, but it may fairly 
be said that of all other branches of study—of 
history, of philology, of philosophy, of divinity 
—he had not only profound knowledge, but, 
what is a very different thing, a real and sub- 
stantial command. He was not oppressed by 
his own erudition. No one could say of him 
that ‘‘the coals had put out the fire.” The 
brightness of his genius was not overweighted 
by the weightiness of the material accumulated 
by his energy. People forgot the vastness and 
accuracy of his information in respect for his 
judgment and admiration for his logical powers. 
John Mill's tribute to his genius as a speaker is 
well known, but bears repetition : 


“The speaker with whom I was most struck, 
though I dissented from nearly every word he 
said, was Uhirlwall the historian, then 
a Chancery barrister, unknown except by a high 
reputation for eloquence acquired at the Cam- 
bridge Union before the era of Austin and 
Macaulay. His speech was in answer to one of 
mine. Before he had uttered ten sentences I set 
him down as the best speaker I had ever heard 
and I have never since heard any one whom t 
placed above bim.” 


The Bishop’s speech on Jewish disabilities, or his 
speech on the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, is conclusive proof that Mill’s lan- 
guage is not the expression of reminiscences 
tinged and falsified by the enthusiasm of youth. 
The eloquence of perfect argument belonged to 
Thirlwall from his earliest to his latest days. 
That perfect command of all the instruments of 
logic which Mill acquired under the arduous and 
unceasing discipline of his father, was with Thirl- 
wall the free gift of nature. 

Power of literary expression, immense learn- 
ing, and logical acumen may yet occasionally be 
possessed by persons deficient in judgment, 
wanting in insight, and incapable of that self- 
control which enables a man to direct his own 
life. It is not possible to believe that Thirl- 
wall suffered from any of these deficiencies. 
It is not possible to write or speak of him 
without a too frequent use of the word judicial. 
The universal belief of his friends that, had he 
kept to the bar, he would have become preémi- 
nent among the great judges of England, is one 
of those prophecies which, though never put to 
the test of experience, would, one may feel cer- 
tain, have, if so tried, met with its fulfilment. 
His mind was open to light. His interest in 
Niebuhr, his translation of Schleiermacher, 
showed that he turned naturally toward the 
new thought and the new feeling of his age. 


, 





The Nation. 


But if there was one quality in which, to judge 
by his early letters, he seemed preéminent, it 
was the power to direct his own steps, to work 
out his appropriate destiny, to be master of his 
fate. All his judicial powers were brought to 
the selection of his profession. He found the 
bar distasteful and unsuited to a life of thought, 
literature, and study. He was free from vulgar 
ambition ; and he chose the Church as his pro- 
fession not, as we gather from Mr. Perowne, 
under any violent impulse of excited feeling, but 
under the deliberate conviction that in the dis- 
charge of clerical duties he would find the ap- 
propriate sphere for his moral and intellectual 
activity. He adopted the career of the priest 
and the student, and it is no discredit to Thirl- 
wall to believe, what every expression he uses 
and the whole course of his life until he became 
a bishop proves, that he sought the position of a 
priest in great part because clerical duties were, 
on his view, easily compatible with the noble 
duties of a serious and earnest student. Even 
the friends who deplored his retirement from 
the bar may have felt during the years of Thirl- 
wall’s life at Kirby Underdale that his deep 
judicial wisdom had led him to select his proper 
path, and many, though not, one would think, 
all, of his admirers may have fancied that 
Thirlwall’s promotion to a bishopric sealed the 
wisdom of his choice. Yet it is at this very 
point that the true and almost painful irony of 
his career begins. 

When the crisis of Thirlwall’s career came he 
was not master of his fate. The caprice or the 
public spirit of Lord Melbourne changed and 
fixed the whole tenor of Thirlwall’s existence. 
He had never sought promotion. The nolo epis- 
copari was in his mouth perfectly sincere. His 
first impulse when offered a bishopric was to re- 
fuse. ‘‘ He was anxious to complete his ‘ History 
of Greece,’ and was meditating a visit to the 
land of art and song during the autumn. It is 
said to have taken all the power of suasion of his 
friends to make him agree to be a bishop.” He 
did agree, and, we may fairly conjecture, agreed 
against his own judgment ; yet his very inter- 
view with Melbourne must have warned even a 
less sagacious person of his error : 


“Very glad to see you; sit down, sit down. 
Hope you are come to say you accept. I only 
wish you to understand that I don’t intend, if I 
know it, to make a heterodox bishop. I don’t 
like heterodox bishops. As men, they may be 
very good anywhere else, but I don’t think they 
have any business on the bench.” 


This was the language of the clever pococurante, 
worldly, good-natured old premier, who prob- 
ably thought a good income, a seat in the House 
of Lords, and a dignified position the deserved 
reward for the liberalism of one among the very 
few theologians who forty years ago were in- 
clined to protest against bigotry. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s sagacity was not at fault. The trans- 
lator of Schleiermacher’s ‘ St. Luke’ did not turn 
out a heterodox bishop. We cannot doubt that 
he accepted the see of St. David’s with perfect 
honesty, and cannot but regret that George 
Eliot should, if rumor be correct, have been the 
person to charge the Bishop of St. David’s with 
having found in the path which leads toa bishop- 
ric ‘a royal road to orthodox faith.” But it is 
clear, as far as human judgment can penetrate 
into the mysteries of human conduct, that Thirl- 
wall, when he yielded to the persuasion of Lord 
Melbourne, wandered from the path of wisdom. 
From that moment his career became filled with 
contradictions. A student and a thinker, he was 
compelled to undertake the work of administra- 
tion. He had at once to turn from the study of 
divinity, or the composition of history, to writ- 
ing letters like the first written in his official 
capacity, which explains to an unwise parson, in 
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language probably a good deal above the clergy- 
man’s comprehension, the folly, not to say the 
illegality, of refusing the communion to parish- 
ioners whose only offence was attendance at a 
theatre. In Wales, indeed, Thirlwall’s linguistic 
talents availed him something. He learnt to 
speak and preach in Welsh; but though he could 
learn the tongue, he was not the man to reach 
the hearts of Welshmen. “I am glad,” he 
writes, ‘‘to find that anybody listened to my 
sermon. I admired the patience of the congre- 
gation, who, though three-fourths of them were 
longing for Dr. Griffith, did not make any scrap- 
ing with their feet or show any outward sign of 
suffering.” Congregations of Ranters and Meth- 
odists never heard Thirlwall’s passionless and 
convincing arguments without ‘‘ longing for Dr. 
Griffith.” He was scarcely more in harmony 
with the feeling of the clergy than with the sen- 
timent of the common people. Incidental ex- 
pressions in the ‘ Letters to a Friend’ (obviously 
a young lady) show that Thirlwall himself felt 
that a cold and stiff manner shut him out from 
the sympathy and intercourse which his real 
kindness, wisdom, and lovableness ought, but 
for his chilling exterior, to have secured to him. 
Few, except here and there an intimate friend 
or a favored correspondent, knew the goodness 
of the Bishop’s heart. 

This is of itself pathetic ; but what makes the 
moral isolation of the Bishop something more 
than pathetic is that it must have been an al- 
most insuperable bar to the adequate discharge 
of his duties. His statesmanlike breadth of view 
and his unrivalled capacity for cogent argu- 
ment must, it would be thought, have found 
room for their display and exercise in the ‘de- 
bates of the House of Lords. Toalimited extent 
this probably was so ; his speeches were memo- 
rable. The miserable fallacies which are, to the 
disgrace of the nineteenth century, being repro- 
duced in England and in Germany as an apology 
for or an extenuation of attacks on the Jews, 
and which might have excited horror even in 
the Middle Ages, are anticipated, exposed, and 
rebuked by Thirlwall’s speech on Jewish disabili- 
ties delivered in 1848. But, though none but 
fools or bigots could despise, and none but the 
most skilled debaters and dialecticians could 
meet, Thirlwall’s arguments, he did not appa- 
rently greatly infiuence his audience either in 
the House of Lords or in Convocation. The pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Wilber- 
force. Bishop Magee, or the late Dean Stanley 
has each of them, it may fairly be conjectured, 
produced greater effects on the feelings, and 
even the actions, of the audiences he addressed 
than were ever produced by the incontrovertible 
reasoning of the Bishop of St. David’s. Mill is 
no fair type of ordinary Englishmen. 

Thirlwall’s true sphere was his study, which 
he happily nicknamed ‘‘ Chaos.” Here his inces- 
sant application added daily to his immense 
knowledge. Yet, by some strange turn of fate, 
his learning and his wisdom were, from the 
time of his consecration as a bishop, of little 
avail to the world. His ‘ History of Greece’ 
was, when he wrote it, by far the best work on 
the subject to be found in the English language. 
{t has merits of its own which have never been 
surpassed ; yet it was superseded by Grote’s 
great work, which had a kind of “body,” so to 
speak, and life not to be found in Thirlwall’s 
sensible and cautious sentiments. No one ac- 
knowledged the merits and the superiority of 
Grote’s book with more ample and unstinting 
liberality than Thirlwall. But critics who ad- 
mire and appreciate the generosity of the Bishop 
may also note that the ultimate cause of Grote’s 
triumph, if so it can be called, in the magnani- 
mous contest between the two friends, lies in 
the fact that the London banker possessed a sort 
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of largeness and force of character which some- 
how or other was wanting in Thirlwall. Grote 
was not a more remarkable or a more learned, 
but he certainly was in some way a bigger, man 
than the Bishop. 

In the sphere, at any rate, of theology Thirl- 
wall might have been expected to influence his 
age. In him profound learning and unrivalled 
dialectical skill and supreme soundness of judg- 
ment coexisted in a rarecombination. The can- 
did perusal of his letters makes it apparent that 
his mind was constantly occupied with the theo- 
logical problems which have now exercised and 
tormented two generations of Englishmen. He 
was prepared to sum up the never-ending case 
of scepticism against revealed religion in favor 
of Christianity. His high character and his in- 
tellectual eminence were calculated to give to 
every expression of his convictions a weight, 
with the English public at least, as great as 
ought in reason to be attributed in matters of 
religious belief to the authority of any indi- 
vidual. But though Thirlwall was prepared to 
sum up the case, he never (if one may be allowed 
to follow out a metaphor irresistibly suggested 
by the idiosyncrasies of his genius) delivered 
judgment. A sermon such as that on the resur- 
rection proves that he held the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity to be not inconsistent with the dictates 
of reason ; but he left no permanent or monu- 
mental work to explain, to defend, or support 
his theological beliefs. Moreover, his official 
position detracted from the influence of his 
opinions. A bishop defending orthodoxy is, 
however honest his own convictions, an apologist 
for dogmas which he can hardly deny to be true 
without some slur on his own honesty. An 
anonymous sceptic published toward the close 
of Thirlwall’s life a book entitled ‘ Supernatural 
Religion.’ The new writer was, whatever his 
other merits, deficient in accurate scholarship. 
The intelligent public and many acute critics, 
nevertheless, rushed to the conclusion that the 
author of an attack on revelation was the Bishop 
of St. David’s. This stupid blunder proves the 
dulness of educated readers and educated writers. 
It also demonstrates past a doubt that the 
Bishop had failed to make any impression on the 
opinions of his generation. Cor sapiens et intel- 
ligens ad discernendum judicium, is the inscrip- 
tion on his monument. It contains far more 
truth than is generally found in epitaphs; but 
between the lines of the appropriate and deserved 
tribute to the memory of an eminent man those 
who have studied his life will read the thought 
that Connop Thirlwall— ‘scholer, historian, 
theologian "—though, or rather because, he was 
“for thirty-four years Bishop of St. David's,” 
failed to make any permanent mark on his time, 
and will reflect that the lives of men have, no 
less than the dramas of tragedians, their touch 
of profound irony. 


RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


THE wrongs of the American aborigines are 
doubtless great, but these have had their revenge 
upon the pale-faces by tantalizing them witb a 
perpetual theme for ineffectual verse. The In- 
dian names are often graceful and plaintive, 
"heir legends are poetical, yet who but Longfel- 
Jow has succeeded in making anything out of 
them as literary material? Even he barely suc- 
ceeded ; and Whittier’s “Mogg Megone” and 
“The Bridal of Pennacook” are left unread. 
What hope is there then for humbler bards, ex. 
cept perhaps to give pleasure to themselves and to 
their own households? Yet the longest poem thus 
far composed in America is said to be an Indian 
epic, called ‘‘ Teuchsa Grondie,” reviewed in its 
day in these columns, and comprising some ten 


| thousand lines. 
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with this, Major 
Wis.: Atwood) 


Compared 


Mayer’s ‘Mendota’ (Madison, 


seems exceedingly modest, with its thirty pages; 





and he borrows mainly the Hiawatha measure, 
thus securing ease to the reader, while he care- 
fully avoids the less melodious Indian names. It 
is impossible to say as much for Mr, Hathaway's 
‘League of the Iroquois’ (Chicago: Griggs), 
although it comes to us with a printed circular 
in which Mrs. M. E. Starrett,of the Jnfer-Ocean, 
describes it as ‘‘ the American poem, the Indian 
epic which the literary world has long been wait- 
ing and looking for.” But did the literary world 
—one may modestly ask—expect to find in this 
much desired epic a collection of proper names 
so formidable as the following verses, from the 
“SONG OF NYAH-TAH-WANTA.” 
“ Hayo-went-ha, Hayo-went-ha, creat is he; 
Come to woo Nyah-tah wanta—can it be ? 
And he calls her lovely Kax-aa—is it so? 
But a lowly, simple maid—Nyah-tah-wanta— 

that J know, 
He, the Home-wind, sweet Kee-way-din, soothly singing, 

Seems to tell: 
“ Hayo-went-ha come to woo Nyah-tah-wanta— 

That is well.” (P. #0.) 
Mr. Hathaway’s picture and autograph are 
prefixed to the volume, and the whole is evident- 
ly the work of a gentle-hearted and painstaking 
man; but he has undertaken a task in which suc- 
cess is almost impossible, if the past results 
achieved by bards more experienced may be 
taken for a warning. 

If it is hard to write readable Indian poetry, 
to produce good religious poetry is almost as dif- 
ficult. If, as is sometimes intimated, the Ameri- 
ean church isin danger, it certainly will not be 
saved by clinging to such floating straws as are 
most of the volumes of devout verse which come 
to us; there seems no theme on which our authors 
demand so little of themselves. ‘The Voice of 
St. John,’ by Rev. William W. Newton (New 
York: Randolph), is the best of these; it has the 
serious and well-expressed thoughts of a culti- 
vated man; and it is a small and modest volume, 
We cannot apply these terms to ‘Search the 
Scriptures ; or, The Way of Truth is the Way of 
Life’ (San Francisco: Bancroft). Why should 
any one be led to search the Scriptures by 
books which are themselves far less searchable 
than the Scriptures? ‘Moses Resisted,’ by W. 
T. Helms (Nashville, Tenn.: Haynes & Camp), 
has far more to offer to the reader; it is a 
poem in twelve cantos, aimed nominally at 
Jannes and Jambres, who withstood Moses (2 
Tim., iii., 8), but actually at the three “ infidel 
scientists” of the day—Huxley, Darwin, and 
Tyndall. Every miracle wrought by Moses is 
hurled in long stanzas at the heads of these three 
guilty men; and as if this were not enough, the 
poet has a vision of his own respecting three 
serpents, whom he expressly identifies with these 
sinners in a foot-note. That they and their fol- 
lowers may know the worst, we state the appli- 
cation of the vision: 

“ Need I interpret what is here expressed 
In allegory, as of form the best ? 
N I to these Three serpents give the name 
By which each revels in an earthly fame ? 


ree scientists are they who lead the wen 
And God and truth would with their fossils slay. 





“ As if they sat supreme in Wisdiom’s gates, 
And knowledge centred in their sickly pates, 
They and their smaller satellites assume 
That Moses’ record is Jaid in its tomb ; 

That Christian men of learning must agree 
God’s Book must yield to their geology ! 


“ Forth from this Babylon, O Christian ! come, 
And make the Wor of God alone your home ; 
Forth from their company, lest they enthrall, 
And you with them shouid to perdition fall; 
Wear not their title vain, but let it be 
A synonym for infidelity.” (Pp. 6, 7.) 
We should say that, as statei in this volume, 
and with such dangers and such defenders, it is 
as clearly a contest of fossil against fossil as the 
war in Bret Harte’s celebrated scientific society. 
‘Theon,’ by Sallie Neill Roach (Philadelphia : 
Lippincott), is a poem, half-narrative, half-dra- 
matic, and inscribed ‘‘ To the Lost Cause.” We 
can only say of it that its execution is not quite 
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commensurate with the ardor of its purpose. 
Another Southern volume, looking more to the 
future, and far richer in poetic quality, is the 
collection called ‘Down the Bayou, and Other 
Mary Ashley Townsend (Boston : 
These poems, though printed in Bos- 

ton, seem to bave been mainly written in New 

find the author 
*‘demesnes*— and have that 
wealth of unhackneyed material to which Mr 

Cable’s novels have been introducing us of late 

The long, lazy, floating strain which gives its 
name to the volume is as delicious as a trip to 
Florida. Who would not be a poet, the readet 
asks, among palmettos and bananas, and within 
reach of Aztec remains and picturesque Mexico ? 
The enlarging figures of our national census are, 
after all, less interesting than the steady intro 

duction into our and 
symbols drawn from Southern and Western 
travel and from the renewed exploration of 
Creole life and Spanish empire. 

Still another Southern volume,‘ Poems and 
Essays,’ by Charles W. Hubner (New York: 
Brown & Derby), has a preface dated at At 
lanta, Ga , but has no local coloring and might 
have been written anywhere. It is painstaking 
and devout, but not poetic, and might rather be 
classed among religious works. The prose part 
of it is fragmentary and rather sensible than 
striking. 

From South we turn to West, for our supply 
of verse. According to the author of *‘ Maurine, 
and Other Poems,’ by Ella Wheeler (Chicago : 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.), it is clearly to the West 
alone that we are to look for poetry, hencefor- 
ward : 


literature of new words 


“ Not tothe crowced Fast, 
Where, in a well-worn grove, 
Like the tarnessed wheel of a creat machine, 
The trammelled mind must move 
Where Thought must follow the fashion of Thought, 
Or be counted vulgar and set at nought ; 


“ But to the mighty West, 
That chosen reaim of God, 
Where Nature reaches ber hands to men, 
And Freedom walks abroad 
Where mind is King and fashion is nought : 
There shall the New World look for thought.” 
(P. 168.) 


But we must honestly say that when we look for 


| thought in this lady's volume we find that 
| fashion is ** king” instead of being ‘‘ nought.” 
She cannot tolerate a hero ora heroine with plain 
| English names; the most commonplace youth 





must be named Roy Montaine or Vivian Danger 
field: and the most trivial maiden must be Helen 
Trevor or Maurine La Pelle. Why not be simple: 
Why not take the life of every day, East or 
West, and make it poetic ? In a city of halfa 
million inhabitants, like Chicago, there must 
surely be good enough names in the directory. 
It is useless to talk about the Mighty West, and 
then have nothing to show for it but such broad 
prairies of insipidity as the following stanzas : 
“We always were meeting some way after that. 

You hung up my hat, 

And got it acain when'l finished my call. 
Sixteen and su sweet! 


Oh, those cute little feet ! 
Shall I ever forget how they tripped down the hall 7 


“* Shall I ever forget the first kiss by the door, 
Or the vows murmured o'er, 
Or the rage and surprise of Maude-Belle ? Well-a-day ! 
How swiftiy time flows ! F 
And who would suppose 
That a bee could have carried me so far away?” 
(P. 219.) 


But this utter refusal to find poetry’in the life 
of every day is not limited by any meridian of 
longitude, The author of ‘ Arsiesis, and Other 
Poems’ (N. Y.: Putnam), who is anonymous, ex- 
cept for the mystic letters ‘‘Sx” in the middle 
of the title-page, asks the natural question: 

“ Why is’t that poets of the modern time 
Seek in tie graveyard of the buried Past 
Fit subjects for their rbyme ? 
Is it that topics in the day they live 
Are all unwortny of a poet's thoucht, 
Thai they no record give?” (P. 109.) 
But the author answers his question by printing 
a poem, long and not especially interesting, with 
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the scene laid in Egypt, and by making the in- 
terlocutors in the longest minor poem bear the 
of Orvaldo and Alicia. There is food for 
reflection also in the author’s standard of blank- 
verse, Which is no worse than that of many vol- 
umes that come to us, but shows almost any- 
where, by a cross-section, as it were, how remote 
is its construction from anything that suggests a 
flowing or continuous rhythm, or anything in- 
deed but a series of syllables chopped into regu- 
lar lengths. Take, for instance, the following 


names 


(p. 75): 

“ A lovely night,a quict night and still, not 
E’en the faintest suspicion of a sound to 
Render less the silence. Allis calm; calm 
As the conscience of a maiden pure, too 
Young by far to know of any sin. 
— How far beneath the moon this 
Pretty monutain dcll—a volume bound in 
Silver and in creen—iike unto lands which 
Have creation in the poet's mind, where,” ete., etc, 


In each of these lines the reader seems to come 
with a bump against the final syllable, as against 
Yet the author has poetic thought 
and sensibility, and in the easy, slipshod measure 
of the main poem he goes on well enough, and is 
sometimes melodious. 


a gate-post. 


Blank verse is as inevita- 
bly the test of a man’s poetic ear as is a dress- 
suit of his capacity to look like a gentleman. 

A good foil to the remoteness and vagueness of 
the volumes just mentioned may be found in 
the thin volume cailed ‘ Lora, a Romance in 
Verse,’ by Paul Pastnor (Philadelphia: Potter & 
Co.). Here is a frank andhonest theme, taken 
near home, and founded on the actual adven- 
tures of some young hunters in the upper regions 
of Vermont. Itis a good example of the advan- 
tage gained by young poets when remaining on 
familiar ground and extracting poetry from that. 
The incidents are sometimes melodramatic, the 
pentameter measure sometimes halts ; but the 
reader finds no difficulty im getting through 
it, and this is after all the first and most 
essential test of a poem. The main story is 
simple and wholesome, though the end is some- 
what abrupt; the plot turns upon the charm ex- 
ercised over the young farmers and bunters by a 
young French maiden, daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer on the Canada border ; and there is some- 
thing in the general situation which reminds one 
of Clough’s delightful ‘ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuo- 
lich’ and sometimes of Goethe’s ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea,’ yet without suggesting imitation. The 
local coloring, at any rate, is wholly cis-Atlan- 
tic. Here, for instance, is the farmer driving his 
cattle : 

* Meanwhile, throagh the smooth, tempered air there 

ea ne burdensome sounds: 

The crush of loose, toil-hcavy feet in the road-bed of 

vad vowtes and swaying together of huge, weary 
creatures ; 

The creaking and rattling yoke ; the sighs of submis- 

The meek, muttered groans of the oxen ; the swish of 
the ox-whip; 

And now and anon the guidance, in tones of morose- 

An i th= alow, labored step of the farmer, desiring his 

236." (P. 10.) 

Nothing can be more genuine than this ; and 
scarcely less so is this picture of the exhausted 
sportsmen at their supper, surrounded by the 
picturesque French-Canadian children, but too 
busy to lift their eyes from their food ; 

* Meanwhile the children drew round, flocking out of 
the shadows: 

Beautiful children they were, and of lineage taintless. 

Pure Liood of France coursed their veins like ariver of 


sunshine : 
Liquid-eyed girls, with cheeks red as the grass-hidden 


perry 3 

Dark, princely boys, lke young noblemen playing 
the peasant. 

Now the door opens, and Lora, the eldest and fairest, 

Enters and stands with the children. How charming 
her picture . 

In the dim light, half surrounded by gipsy-brown 
faces: 

* Suppes is ready,’ she said in a voice soft and modest ; 

ag Foltow me, Please.” Wuereupon the young men rose 

and tollowed 

Her eagerly into tne low, dusky space of the kitchen. 

There were buge dishes that steamed with a whulesome 
provision ; 

Over the table their cloud and aroma were floating, 

Swecter than spicesaden breezes, or breath of deep 
eerdens, 

Unio the sportsmen. They, when they had taken their 
places, 
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2 word, nor looked up, but ate deeply, in 


As on » fresh and fragrant, and kissed by the 
morning, | 
Browses en ox with his dew-dripping face in the | 
clover.” (P. 17.) 
With all its crudeness, this book shows a 


keenness of observation and a felicity of epithet | 


which give signs of promise for the future. We 
would especiaily commend it to young writers 
like George Macdonald Mair, the author of ‘ The 
Bride of Bar-Cocab’ (N. Y.: C. Wesley Jones), 
who, with a poetic temperament and painstak- 
ing execution, has failed because his task was 
hopeless. The most experienced artist would 
probably fail in the attempt to extract mate- 
rials for an attractive poem out of the books of 
the Maccabees and Numbers xxiv., 17; and a 
beginner needs especially to make his first ex- 
periment on a subject near home, even if it is 
only a yoke of oxen. 

- Mrs. Anne C. L. Botta has long held a credita- 
ble place in our literature, and the volume of her 
poems (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons) seems 
rather like a reprint than a new addition. There 
is in it no indication of any recent theme, and 





poems addressed to ‘‘ Fredrika Bremer” and to | 


‘Byron amid the ruins of Carthage” speak the 
voice of a generation ago, suggesting what may 
be called the Mrs. Sigourney period of American 
poetry. It was aclear, simple, reasonable period, 
when zsthetes were not, and all that was asked 
of any one was to give a plain tale in a quiet 
way. Two poems in this volume, ‘ The Ideal,” 
and ‘“‘ The Ideal Found,” tell of profounder ex- 
perience, and have a good deal of emotional 
power. 

The volume of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s 
poetry (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) suggests 
a little of that disappointment which has been 
inspired by her whole literary career. She is 
surpassed by no one among her country-women 
in some of the best gifts of authorship—in 
imagination, in wealth of language, in ear for 
an effective phrase—and yet, through some want 
of a sense of intellectual perspective, or through 
some defect in the focus of her genius, she has 
failed to take, as a prose writer, the place which 
seemed waiting for her to fill it. Her first story 
inthe Atlantic Montily, “Ina Cellar,” awakened 
expectations which she has never fulfilled; and 
now her volume of poems also brings some sense 
of incompleteness. 
what few women in America have accomplished: 
she has produced lyrics; a remarkable fact for one 
whose most obvious fault lies in exuberance. 
Twenty years ago, when criticising this lady’s 
first novel, ‘Sir Rohan’s Ghost,’ Lowell pro- 
nounced the ballad ‘‘In the Summer Even” an 
absolutely perfect thing, and then went on to 
nullity his own criticism by retouching it. He 
did not, however, improve it, but he altered the 
first line, no doubt unconsciously, to ‘* In a sum- 
mer twilight ”—as good an instance as ever oc- 
curred, perbaps, of the very uncertain value of 
the very best criticism. As*Mrs. Spofford has 
really never surpassed this little strain, it may be 
well to quote the whole of it, with careful avoid- 
ance of all attempts to make it better : 

“In the summer even, 
While yet the dew was hoar, 
I went plucking ——— ay 
reebok A. deg ah monday ; 
Were keeping out at sea; 


And, Come, I sung, my true love! 
Come, hasten bome to me! 


“ But the sea, it fell a-moaning 

And the white gulls rocked thereon ; 

Aud the young moon dropped from heaven, 
And the lights bid one by one. 

All silently their glances 
us down the cruel sea, 

And, Wait! cried the nigbt and wind and storm— 
Wait, till Icome io thee.” (P. 119.) 


There are later poems, as “‘ A Four-o’Clock,” 
“‘Boat-Song,” ‘‘ Magdalen,” and others, which 
have kept up the succession of these verses, ex- 
hibiting that sort of accidental perfection which 





| 





She hasat several times done | 
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is, after all, the true test of song. It is a pity 
that the inevitable necessities of a thick volume 
have required the addition of many that were 
not conceived in an hour so happy. This being 
the case, we are all the more surprised, and 
rather sorry, that Mrs. Spofford has not reprinted 
her longest poem, ‘‘ Pomegranate Flowers,” pub- 
lished many years ago in the Atlantic, a produc- 
tion which had indeed her characteristic over- 
abundance; but gave the promise of her power. 

On the principle—so consoling to many a post- 
prandial orator who has been nearly forgotten 
by the head of the feast—of keeping the best 
wine to the last, we must close with expressing 
the heartiest enjuyment of a little volume entitled 
‘Love Poems and Sonnets,’ by Owen Innsley 
(Boston : Williams). The prompt reception ev- 
erywhere accorded to these modest strains is a 
most refreshing fact ; it shows how sincere and 
spontaneous a thing is the public taste, after all, 
and how little it needs preliminary puffing and 
manipulation. It shows, too, that a young author 
may gain a certain advantage by letting thought 
accumulate and execution mature, and then giv- 
ing a whole volume of fresh work, instead of first 
testing and perhaps palling the public taste 
through the magazines. ‘‘Owen Innsley ” is now 
well understood to be the nom de plume of Miss 
Lucia W. Jennison, of Boston. Her father 
has long held a high place among the mu- 
sical amateurs of that city ; her uncle, Mr. 
Levi Thaxter, is well known through his sym- 
pathetic and studious readings of Browning’s 
poems; and she is niece by marriage of Celia 
Thaxter, as well as of that gifted and way- 
ward child of genius, the late John Weiss. 
She has thus had around her from childhood 
an unusual atmosphere of artistic cultivation, 
and bas also had peculiar opportunities of tra- 
vel and study in Europe. These things we 
mention, not by way of gossip, but to illustrate 
the advantages given by inheritance and train- 
ing as toall that concerns artistic form; although 
doubtless, when natural genius is wanting, all 
the rest goes for naught. At any rate, the result 
here is that we have a volume full of deep pas- 
sion, high imagination, and accurate expression, 
marked, moreover, by a quality of clearness 
which certainly does not suggest a disciple of 
Browning and of Weiss. It istbislast trait, above 
all, which has helped the book to its ready 
popularity ; and the versesin French, German, and 
Italian, even if viewed only as tours de force, 
have no doubt added something to the reputation 
the authoress seems destined so easily to win. 
We can think of no first volume by an Ameri- 
can poet since ‘Verses by H. H.,’ which sug- 
gested so much promise, and it is only when 
the new writer attempts—incautiously and per- 
haps unconsciously —a theme like ‘ Burnt 
Ships,” or “The Zone of Calms,” which Mrs. 
Jackson had handled before her, that we feel the 
greater strength of touch of the elder poet over 
the younger. The revelation of the sex of the 
author adds yet more to the interest, and makes 
the book a curious psychological study. Many 
women have written to many other women what 
might pass for love-poems, but never, within 
our knowledge, in a strain so close to the emotion 
of a high-minded man as here; and yet the note 
is touched with such delicacy that we experience 
no repugnance at the feminine origin—less than 
sometimes comes over us, for instance, in reading 
Shakspere’s sonnets. It seems hard to believe 
that any but a man wrote the following strong 
lines : 

BONDAGE. 


“* And this is freedom !’ cried the serf; ‘at last 
I tread free soil, the free air Llows on me’; 
And, wild to learn the sweets of liberty 
With eager bope his bosom bounded fast. 
But not for nought had the long years amassed 
Habit of siavery ; among the free 
He stili was servile, and, disheartcned, he 
Crept back to the old bondage of the past. 
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Long did I beara hard and beavy chain 

Wreathéd with amaranth and aspbodel, 

But though the flower-wreaths stole the weary pain, 

I cast it off and fled, but ’twas in vain: 

For when once more I passed by where li fell, 

I took it up and bound it on again.” (P. 8¥.) 

It must be confessed, however, that this vol- 
ume will probably incur nothing but contempt 
from the admirers of Whitman and Wilde, for 
with all its strength and passion it must seem to 


them basely and despicably pure. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

Sir Christopher Wren: His Family and His 
Times, with Original Letters and a Discourse on 
Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1725. 
By Lucy Phillimore. With two illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Bros. [Franklin Square 
Library.] 

THE unwary book-buyer will surely be ensnared 

by the title of this book. Instead of the orderly 

account which he might expect of the distinguish- 
ed builder’s private and professional life, with 
something pertinent of the gossip of his times 
and his family, he will get a strange med- 
ley of sometimes wildly unreasonable state- 
ments, for the presentation of many of 
which the book’s title and its avowed de- 
sign furnish but the shadow of an apology. 

The preface says that the author intends her 

work as ‘“‘a contribution toward that full and 

worthy biography of the great architect which 
may yet, she trusts, be written before London 
is finally robbed of the churches with which 

Wren’s genius endowed her”; and the succeed- 

ing pages certainly offer a multitude of alleged 

facts and dogmatic generalizations which are 
evidently designed to “contribute” to some- 
thing, albeit we cannot see that a large part of 
them bear upon the “full and worthy bio- 
graphy” of Sir Christopher. Morethan a third of 
the book is mainly devoted to a rather pathetic 
and unmistakably partisan biography of Bishop 

Matthew Wren, Sir Christopher’s uncle, and 

abounds, as does the whole book, in direct and 

implied denunciations of every act which dero- 
gated from the authority and dignity of the 

Crown and ‘‘the Church” in that memorable 

seventeenth century in which so many germs of 

political and religious liberty broke painfully 
through the soil. 

The writer’s temper toward some of the con- 
troversies of that time is clear from her out- 
spoken discussion of Bishop Wren’s administra- 
tion of the diocese of Norwich, and of his 1m- 
peachment, of the downfall of Strafford, Laud, 
and Charles L., and of the Restoration and the 
reinstatement of Episcopacy, and from such 
words as these: ‘‘The consequences of” Bishop 
Abbot’s promotion to the primacy over the head 
of ‘the saintly” Bishop Andrewes ‘“ were disas- 
trous indeed. Had Andrewes succeeded Ban- 
croft, and had Laud succeeded Andrewes, ‘the 
Church had been settled on so sure a founda- 
tion that it had not easily been shaken.’” 
‘*The difficulties of his ([Laud’s] task had been 
doubled by the lax, un-Catholic rule of his 
predecessor.” ‘The issue of that iniquitous 
trial (Strafford’s], perhaps as great a perver- 
sion of justice as England had ever then 
known.” “ His [Laud’s] murder was an immense 
triumph to all the sectarians.” ‘‘ When we look 
back to the years of the Rebellion, their dark- 
ness is lightened for us by the knowledge that the 
Restoration came at last.” ‘This return [of 
Charles II.] was a promise of deliverance 
for the Church, and an end to that difficulty of 
preserving the Apostolic Succession which had so 
nearly proved a fatal one.” Notwithstanding 
this narrow and antiquated blindness to the true 
value of those momentous struggles, the author's 
remarks upon questions of general history might 
be pardoned if they were in any way necessi- 
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tated by her conception of Sir Christopher's 


career ; but they are not. They throw no light 
upon his character, his opinions, his work, or his 
fame. They are luggedin by the ears, at an 
utter loss of dignity and good taste. 

Passing now to that part of the book which 
keeps within the legitimate limits of its subject, 
we find the main events of Sir Christopher's life 
set forth in a clear and entertaining manner. 
The author objects to Mr. Elmes’s memoir (Lon- 
don, 1823) as dry and somewhat inaccurate, and 
there is no doubt that she has produced a more 
spirited narrative and one more trustworthy in 
minor details. Nevertheless she has failed in 
presenting a vivid picture of Sir Christopher 
or of his works. His numerous scientific dis- 
coveries and speculations are referred to, it 
is true, in connection with pleasing descriptions 
of the beginnings of the Royal Society. His 
architectural works are enumerated with care- 
ful regard to chronological exactitude, with 
many interesting antiquarian notes, with fre- 
quent apostrophes to their beauty and their sup- 
posed excellence of construction, and with fre- 
quent laments over their destruction at the Phi- 
listine hands of modern progress. But there is no 
attempt to trace the inner development of Wren’s 
genius, or to bring him into relation with 
the history of thought or of art except a 
few such references as those to Fergusson’s 
‘Modern Architecture,’ where, we suppose, 
the inquisitive reader is expected to look up all 
such things. Ina word, for a satisfactory idea 
of the significance of Wren’s career, we must 
still consult the despised memoir of Mr. Elmes, 
or Britton and Pugin’s ‘ Public Buildings of Lon- 
don,’ or Longman’s ‘St. Paul’s,’ or Dr. Sprat’s 
‘History,’ or Dean Milman’s ‘Annals,’ or go back 
to the fountain-head, the ‘Parentalia’ of Sir 
Christopher’s son Christopher. 

The probable interest of a critical study of 
Wren’s life may be inferred from a rapid glance 
at its prominent features. Wren was a civil- 
engineer before he was an architect, and an as- 
tronomer, mathematician, physicist, and ana- 
tomist before that. He became the Gresham 
professor of Astronomy at twenty-four, an Ox- 


ford professor of the same science at twenty- | 


eight, and he made his début as an architect at 
thirty. He was the son of a well-known and 
versatile clergyman, from whom he inherited 
much of his talent. From early youth he 
attracted attention by his precocity in phy- 
sical and mathematical studies. He held 
many prominent positions, and was one of the 
best-known men of his times outside of political 
circles. Throughout his life he displayed a fideli- 
ty and patience in the discharge of trusts, a per- 
sistency in overcoming difficulties, and a cool 
common-sense in all his social, civil, and profes- 
sional relations that rendered him an invaluable 
public official. To these qualities as a scientist 
and a man, ratber than to his force as an artist, 
he owed his popularity and his independence dur- 
ing four successive reigns. He kept out of poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical quarrels, and devoted 
himself to the unselfish performance of duties. 
He was indefatigable, honest, prudent, shrewd. 
He was encouraged and broadened by a greater 
or less acquaintance with men like Evelyn, Ber- 
nini, Hooke, Flamsteed, Halley, Newton, and 
Pascal. 

The accident of the great fire of 1666 first 
tested his architectural ability, and was the oc- 
casion of his greatest successes and greatest 
failures ; for it brought upon him, as Surveyor- 
General, the task of rebuilding St. Paul’s and 








| 





the many parochial churches of the city, a work | 


of grand opportunities, but too extensive for one 
man. The list of buildings erected or repaired 
by him between 1663 and 1723 embraces no less 
than 60 churches and cathedrals, 35 guild- 
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halls, 8 colleges, 4 palaces, more than 2 civic 
buildings, hospitals, and theatres, besides many 
private houses. His labor upon St. Paul's ex 
tends over the long period of thirty-five years, 
and the vicissitudes of that undertaking have 
been often discussed. In all his works Wreti’s 
mechanical overshadows his artistic talent, al- 
though if he had had a thorough professional 
training, such as Inigo Jones had, he would 
probably have ranked among the foremost of 
architects. As it is, he often developed his 
favorite classical motives with conspicuous orig! 
nality and good taste; and noone can deny 
that he was a consummately skilful and learned 
builder, The dome of St. Paul's, the interiors 
of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, and of St. Jaines’s 
Westminster, and the spires of Bow Church and 
of St. Bride’s have substantial and permanent 
value to the student. 

In spite of these fine opportunities in the 
breadth and dignity of her theme, and in spite 
of her patience and care in consulting authori 
ties, her unusual access to information, and her 
evident ability as a writer, we are forced to say 
that our author has not given us the critical 
study of Wren that is needed, nor * contributed ” 
much toit. The reader lays down the book with 
no adequate conception of Wren’s power as a 
thinker or of his style as an architect, and with 
a very distorted view of the times in which he 
lived. The lover of gossipy, unphilosophical his 
tory will find the work entertaining and fresh ; 
the historical student will find it only a provoca 
tion to controversy ; while the architect may 
read it in the assurance that it will do him pro 
fessionally neither harm nor good, 


Home Decoration. 
Home Amusements. 
tons’ Home Books. } 
& Co. 

THE plan of the ‘‘ Home Books” seems to be to 
leave nothing untouched, even at the risk of 
some overlapping or repetition. The home has 
been built and furnished, the garden and grounds 
laid out, hints for domestic arrangements and 
for cookery supplied, and the family instructed 
in the ‘‘amenities.” It is now to be ‘* decorat 
ed,” so far as it may be done by the needles or 
the brushes of the presumptively feminine side 
of the house. 

The first of the above-named books will pave 
the way for the specific instruction-books rather 
than supplant them ; for it is neither very full 
nor very definite. The same may be said of the 
drawings, which suggest enough perhaps to the 
expert, but for beginners are inadequate. The 
descriptions are pretty, even if sometimes a little 
overdone. For instance, we should hardly have 
made so much of the piano-cover, No. 64, as the 
author does : ‘‘ Two little birds in an apple-tree 
bough are pouring out floods of melody, while a 
rabbit, entranced, pauses in his delight and 
erects his ears to their utmost limit in his de- 
sire to catch the strain in its entirety. This 
design, worked upon crimson or deep-blue satin 
in outline-work, the blossoms only in raised 
French knot, would be simply charming.” 
Painting is only hinted at, and but four pages 
are devoted to wood-carving. It is possible 
that the other eleven-twelfths of the book rep- 
resent fairly the proportion which should be 
given to embroidery in house decoration while 
the present craze for it lasts. But since the au- 
thor’s aim is evidently to awaken a taste for it 
in circles not yet reached, it is well to warn the 
uninitiated of the perishable nature of much of 
such work. These decorations need constant re- 
newal to prevent shabbiness, exposed as they 
must be to coal-dust, etc., through our long win- 
ters. The book gallantly follows the lead of its 


By Janet E. Ruutz-Rees 
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superiors in insisting upon ‘‘artistic” feeling, 
purity of design, and the like ; but we fail to see 
wherein the ornamentation of curtains with pat- 
terns made out of brass rings or white buttons is 
any more artistic than the now much-scorned 
shell or leather-work of twenty years ago. 

deserves 
careful treatment than it has received 
*M. E. W.38.,” who gives a catalogue of 
names, not a treatise on the subject ; for very 


The subject of ‘Home Amusements’ 
more 


from 


few games are more than mentioned. The pre- 
the is that all amusements are 
home amusements, and that nearly everything 
else may be made into an amusement ; so that it 
begins in the attic with theatricals, and ends in 
the kitchen with clear-starching. 


mise of book 


En passant, 
it includes the ‘Archery Club,” which could 
never be strictly a home affair, and lawn-tennis, 
which can but rarely be so ; while it excludes, of 
all things the most fit for the parlor fireside, 
chess, in this cavalier fashion: ‘* As for chess, 
the devotee of this heavy, remorseless game has 
no further need of our help or sympathy. We 
can offer no suggestions except that he may be 
left undisturbed.” There are some sprightly 
pages on such subjects as fans, tapestry, and 


garden-parties, but they are not improved by” 


an extravagance like this: “*The otd tapestry, 
done by hand when there were no Gobelins, had 
a meaning and a use. So has the modern tapes- 
try done by hand. It is cheap, it is individual, 
it is original ; but for the Gobelins, that favorite 
luxury of kings, we fail to see an excuse.” Or, 
** Favors for the German now often cost $5,000 
for one fashionable sale.” The whole of the con- 
cluding chapter is written in a similar vein, to 
the effect that the modern young lady is vastly 
better off than her grandmother, who was shut 
up “within four dreary walls,” with no ‘“‘ Ken- 
sington stitch,” no painting, “ artistic, sincere.” 
‘*There were quiet dinners, and very many 
‘Germans,’ but they were conducted inexpen- 
sively, at the hotels almost universally.” 

We need quote no more to show the writer’s 
entire ignorance of social life fifty years ago. 
As to the dress, is not she the most envied girl of 
her set who is radiant in her grandmother's 
brocade As for needle-work, how many 
baby’s caps and socks are carefully worn once 
by each succeeding child, for the sake of the 
great-grandmother’s stitches? and what more 
precious than the embroidered vest which grand- 
father wore on his wedding-day ? It would not 
take much research to prove that in proportion 
to the wealth of the community and the possi- 
bilities of travel and intercourse, they had and 
did in the thirties quite as much as, if not more 
than, we. In the chapter on theatricals more 
might have been said about them as a resource 
for children, of course limiting them solely to a 
home amusement. The French have made great 
use of them for this purpose, and there are 
numerous plays, for girls and boys, or for 
either sex apart, that are as beautiful as they 
aresimple. ‘ Les Sabots de Noél ” and “ Le Dé- 
jeuner de l’Empereur” are each a little idy] ; 
while ‘* Le Laquais de Madame,” a fitting pen- 
dent for ‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” is an 
actual study in history, and yet not at all be- 
yond bright girls, The need is growing for oc- 
cupation that is a little more than amusing, in 
the long summers now spent in rather remote 
country-houses, and a French play for the chil- 
dren will entertain both old and young. 


The Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. II, Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 
THE second issue of this work is perhaps hardly 
equal in interest to its predecessor. Certainly 
n? article of the same literary excellence as 
Prof, Jebb’s monograph on Delos in vol. i. en- 
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livens the somewhat dull average of most of the 
new papers. The editors have, we think, done 
wisely to issue the work in two yearly parts ; for 
attempts such as this is to popularize subjects so 
remote from every-day interest as excavations 
in Greece and Asia Minor, with the results they 
yield in fragmentary inscriptions and mutilated 
works of art, need artificial help merely to live ; 
and readers who put down a complete volume 
of 400 pages with a shrug, will sometimes brace 
themselves to the task of mastering 200 without 
tedium. 

The only purely literary article in the present 
series is Mr. Tozer’s on Byzantine satire. Anna 
Comnena, in a passage of the ‘ Alexiad,’ speak- 
ing of a conspiracy among the courtiers against 
her father Alexius Comnenus, says they wrote 
scurrilous pamphlets (¢éuovea) and flung them 
into the Emperor's tent. A good many such 
Byzantine satires of various dates exist in manu- 
script—not less than twelve in the National Li- 
brary of Parisalone. Two of them, ‘ Timarion’s 
Sufferings’ and ‘The Sojourn of Mazaris in 
Hades,’ have been published, the first by Hase, 
the latter by Boissonade. ‘ Timarion’ was writ- 


ten in the first half of the twelfth century ; ‘ Ma- 
zaris’ in the beginning of the fifteenth. The 


subject of both is the same—an imaginary visit 
to the infernal regions. The author imitated is 
Lucian, whose writings were much studied under 
the Byzantine Emperors, and who has introduced 
this topic—life in the under-world—in four of his 
works, the ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ the ‘Cata- 
plus,’ the ‘De Luctu,’ and the ‘ Vera Historia.’ 
The work, bowever, which is most directly imi- 
tated in ‘ Timarion,’ the ‘Necyomantia,’ though 
ordinarily ascribed to Lucian, is now generally 
believed to be by an imitator. Abstracts of 
both ‘Timarion’ and ‘ Mazaris’ are given by 
Mr. Tozer, as interesting as such highly shadowy 
creations usually are. There is some fancy in 
both, and a good deal of real humor in ‘ Mazaris’; 
but, speaking generally, the classical model is 
too palpable. The remarks on the Greek in 
which these satires are written are, however, of 
much value, and written with Mr. Tozer’s usual 
care. 

Next to this in importance is Prof. Jebb’s 
‘Homeric and Hellenic Ilium,’ in which, after 
premising the ground-fact ascertained by Dr. 
Schliemann that Hissarlik was inhabited at a 
prehistoric period, and might therefore be the 
site of the Homeric Ilium, he contributes to the 
controversy a review of the passages in ancient 
authors in which (1) the belief of these writers as 
to the site of Homeric Ilium is stated ; (2) the 
history of the Greek city known in historical 
times as [lium is traced. Whatever Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s researches will eventually be considered 
to prove, there can be no doubt as to the im- 
portance of such an historical review of ancient 
testimony as Prof. Jebb here gives us ; and this 
will atone for the comparative absence of lite- 
rary finish which this paper presents as con- 
trasted with that on Delos in the first volume. 

Those who are interested in excavations will 
read with pleasure Dr. Schliemann’s ‘ Explora- 
tions of the Boeotian Orchemenos.’ Two pre- 
vious attempts have been made to excavate the 
Treasury of Minyas, early in the century, by the 
artists in Lord Elgin’s employ, and in 1862 by 
Gadakes, demarch of Skripu. Dr. Schliemann 
excavated systematically from above, and as- 
cribes his success mainly to doing so. He used 
crowbars, pickaxes, shovels, and broad hoes, 
and employed from 100 to 121 laborers, one-half 
of them women. Pausanias describes the Trea- 
sury as a round stone building, rising into an 
obtuse point. Of this K. O. Miiller believed a 
large marble slab to be the single surviving rem- 
nant ; it was reserved for Dr. Schliemann to un- 
cover it sufficiently to ascertain its measurement 
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and to be able to describe it in detail. It is 
smaller by three feet and some inches than the 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenz (which is 50 feet 
in diameter), and contains, besides, a thalamos, 
on its east side, approached by a corridor. The 
ceiling of this thalamos has a splendid ornamen- 
tation, a sculptured border of small squares, fol- 
lowed by a border of large rosettes. Throughout 
the whole length of the thalamos are rows of fine 
spirals interwoven with palm-leaves, between 
each pair of which a long bud shoots forth. We 
look for an illustration of this rare discovery 
with interest. 

Far inferior in result to these explorations are 
Mr. W. M. Ramsay’s contributions to the his- 
tory of Southern Aeolis. The ‘‘ finds” cannot 
be pronounced important, or in any way con- 
siderable. Their chief interest is in the new 
light they throw on the geography of Cume and 
the towns near it—Temnos, Myrina, Larissa, 
Egex, and Neon Teichos. Coming to inscrip- 
tions, one of the principal departments to which 
the Journal is devoted, we are pleased to find ar- 
ticles by such eminent men in this line as Mr.C. 
T. Newton, Mr. E. L. Hicks, and M. Domenico 
Comparetti. M. Comparetti’s article on two in- 
scriptions from Olympia challenges special at- 
tention, partly by the ingenuity with which it 
treats two very obscure epigraphic remains, 
partly by its freedom of treatment. Mr. E. 8. 
Roberts continues his account of the Dodonzan 
inscriptions recently given to the world by M. 
Karapanos. His former notice of these inscrip- 
tions has elicited a letter from Dr. Wordsworth, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who shows, with pardonable 
pride, that fifty years ago, at a time when the 
site of Dodona was still a problem, his divina- 
tion had fixed on the right spot. 

Among the papers devoted to art may be men- 
tioned Mr. A. S. Murray's, on Perspective as 
applied in Early Greek art; Mr. C. Smith’s, on 
a kylix containing the exploits of Theseus, and 
on vase-representations of actors with bird- 
masks ; and Mr. Waldstein’s continuation of his 
article on Pythagoras of Rhegion and the Early 
Athlete statues. None of these can compare in 
fulness with Mr. Sidney Colvin’s learned diatribe 
on the Centaur, in the first volume of the Jour- 
nal. The only other article which calls for 
special mention is Mr. Perey Gardner's interest- 
ing paper on Boat-races among the Greeks. 
Mr. Verrall’s continuation ‘‘On some Ionic 
Elements in Attic Tragedy ” is as unconvincing 
in its conclusions as it is vigorous in style. 





A History. I. The United States. 
II. Dominion of Canada, III. South America, 
ete. By Robert Mackenzie. Londonand New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1882. 8vo, pp. 564. 


Mr. MacKEnzir’s ‘ America’ is well planned to 
meet the needs of those Englishmen who wish a 
compendious history of all the American States; 
and it will not be unacceptable to Americans 
who desire to know something of the bistory of 
the other nations of North and South America. 
For the latter class it would be well worth while 
to reprint parts 2 and 3 by themselves ; but 
even for these, again, part 1 contains a very 
good history of their own country, and all the 
more valuable as being from an English point of 
view. The book is to be commended in every 
way—in temper and spirit, in accuracy and ful- 
ness of knowledge, in graphic and interesting 
narrative. The first part, on the United States, 
contains 308 pages, rather more than half the 
work. A postscript of six pages (p. 303) gives 
theadministration of General Garfield; and from 
a foot-note on this page we regret to learn that 
the author died after completing the work. Per- 
haps it would have been hard to illustrate with 
suitable maps a history which covers so much 
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territory; but if there had been such a map, it 
would probably not have been said (p. 117) that 
‘“‘ Burgoyne marched deep into the New England 
States.” 


An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By 
James Clerk Maxwell, M. A. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 

THE announcement of the appearance of this 

treatise has excited the interest of all students of 

electricity ; for the author had shown in his little 
book on ‘ Heat’ that he could write a most sug- 
gestive work on the elements of a scientific sub- 
ject. The present work, however, is disappoint- 
ing, if the student looks for new matter; for, 
with the exception of a few paragraphs upon 
electrical distribution, and portions of chapter 

x., which treats of electrical entrophy, he will 

find nothing which is not contained in the larger 

treatise on ‘ Electricity and Magnetism,’ by the 
same author. The editor of the ‘Elementary 

Treatise’ informs the public that the friends of 

Maxwell, finding the manuscript in an unfinished 

state, resolved to print it with such additions 

from vol. i. of the larger work as would make it 
cover the ground of the latter. Its chief raison 

@étre, therefore, appears to be in the fact that 

the non-mathematical portions of vol. i. of the 

larger work have been separated from the ana- 
lytical portions, in order to make the former 
more accessible to the general reader. 
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* 


A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annuai report filed with 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882........... ds Spaeth ceded. Gameaas ° . .$47,228,781 64 | Without ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 
> oR . a1 are eee ee ee a ee pia duiits . 600 engravings, about 200 pages, and = descriptions 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: srices, and directions for planting 1,500 varieties o 


Jegeti Able and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit- Trees, etc. 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. Address 


| D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1882.. 
Keporté «dl losses, awaiting proof, etc eves 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (c iaims not pre: se nted) 
i Grune Gy Cs I SR, 3 cei ccnccas dp codandstabsbbcinsececcvectéessdénaae 
Rese rved ‘fo r re ens my *e on existing polic ies; partic ipatin insurance at 4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..... 39,716,408 63 I %o Ci f / 
heserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over erand a above a4 ts r ne Lovett S a a ogite. 
cent. reserve on existing policies of that class................. , .. 2,054,244 03 . 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance. ‘ i ERE BH PAIR OPN. AL REED 28,889 67 


— MANCHESTE R STRAWBERRY. 


9 v4~ < 
$42,401,745 05 Catalogue of this berry, free. SOUHEGAN and CUTH- 











es se er OR... is sac aaindn man ba cane beahcecusemmaseaniee dina 4,827,056 61 | BERT RASPBERKIES, 8 ey ce Nee ee a 
brid Pears, ete. LOV SMALL F. S are the 

Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 414 per cent., over............ 10,000,000 O00 best. The Catalogue, richly illustrated (colored plates), 
| tells how to get an nd grow them. The most beautiful and 


useful Smalil-Fruit Catalogue ever published. 


| J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


HELIOTYPE. 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 














: _ . ‘ . ‘ - PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 
Are producers of illustrations by the —_ ppprovea 
Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Jan. 1, 1878, $127,901,887. Photo-Mechanical, ee raphic, and Photo En 
Number ot \ Jan. 1) 1879} 45,005. Amount \ Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. graving Processes. Employ the United States 
. , Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. ~ Jan. 12 7,417 Govermanent in illustrating Scien ific and Medical re- 
Policies in force j Jan. 1; atrisk. Jan. po Scientific, Historical, and other learned So- 
Jan. 1, Jan. cieties ; the leading Publishers, and for illustrating 
Town ond Family Histori Trade Catal es, Show- 
1877, £1,658, 128 | $1,867,47 Jan. 1. 1878, $2 064,144. =. ete. <~ eae of  itedals aes a 
2° 1°687' 676. 57,457. an. 1, 1878, $2,56: Manuscripts, Paint rawings, Sketches, an \. 
Death-claims \ phy 1,¢ 87,676. 1, 248, 665. Divisible Surplus \ Jan. 1, 1879, $11,436, “ iD Chomare, Views and Portraits noe Nature, 
said TAK” 1,560,864. j oti” 0, * Jan. 1, 1880, 3, 31: 20,371. fie« ical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, etc. 
-— ( 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. 1380, 17 889. at 4 per cent. / Jan. 1, 1881; 4,295,096. Estimates and specimens furnished on application. 
~ ar 1881, 2,472,604. Fam, 1, IEEE, 6,007,008. THE HFLIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 
Near Boylston Strest. si Tremont Street, mn. 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
TRUSTEES. 17 Astor Place, £ighth Street, New York, 
ae | DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 
a FRANKLIN, DAVID re c HAs. Ww BWV M.D., PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard 
WIL H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, WARD MARTIN, literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the-way 
ILLIAM BAKTON, HENRY BOWE RS JOHN MAIRS, books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
TR CLARL Re pee oes ADS 9 : Be HENRY TUCK, M.D., warded to any address. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWEL TRCHASE 
JOUN M. FURMAN, S. S. FISHER, a su Toate GuANt. BOOKS PURCHASED, a : 

WILLIAM H. BEERS. OL ‘OINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 
pisdeatiaidan peg ae — THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. M ( ) R R ] S EF RAN K LI N 4 Situated 100 yards from Fort Monroe, open all the year. 
D. ODELL, Superintende f ie : | Equal to any hotel in the United States as a Winter 

: endeust of Agencies. President. Home or Seashore Resort. Send for pamphlet describ- 


Cras. Wricut, M.D. ing hygienic advantages, etc. 


2 . " a 
Henry Tuck, M.D... § Medical Examiners. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 


Printed by the Evening Post Job Printing Office, N. Y. 





